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June 27, 1942. 
THIS WEEK: 
Covent Garden and Eccentric Characters 
of the Past . ti. cm: 1 ae 


Crabb Robinson and his Circle .: 


FTER this present number our usual note will 

be slightly altered. War-time conditions have 
made it advisable to publish NoTes AND QUERIES 
once a fortnight instead of once a week. The 
change-over will begin with the number dated 
July 4, when the extent will be increased to thirty- 
two pages and the price to Is. The subscription 
rates will remain as they are. Communications 
for the editor may be addressed to Southfield 
House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. 


N The Listener of Sen 4 was an article on 
Freud by Edward Glover, entitled ‘ The 
Secret Places of the Mind,’ and we cannot 
withhold from our readers their chance of 
entertainment by it. To speak more 
seriously ; in the interests of exact thinking it 
deserves the closest attention. Let us see how 
far we can go to meet Mr. Glover, andi, dis- 
agreeing with him, at least expose ourselves to 
criticism. 

The self includes the conscious mind; the 
sub-conscious mind, which swims up into con- 
sciousness when we remember something we 
had forgotten ; those mechanisms of the body 
which we do not need to understand in order 
to operate ; the latent self with the hereditary 
passions, appetites, motives which man shares 
with all animal life; and the hereditary mind 
which receives and does not originate. 

Obviously the conscious mind is controlled 
by the sub-conscious mind, and is not always 
conscious of nor always controls its other 
partners, It may be convenient, however 
illogical, to call that unconscious which we 
are not conscious of, but we will not call that 
active mind which does not originate thought. 

But this is no difficulty to Mr. Glover. He 
unites our last two partners under the one 
term ‘‘ the Unconscious’’ and proceeds to 
call it ‘‘ active, dynamic, wishful, purposive, 
even explosive living, thinking, pur- 
posive, directive ’’; well, yes, if a drag may 
be called so. We suppose his Master called 
them so in German, for Freud is Mr. Glover’s 

master, and not the Grammarian’s coffin- 
bearers were prouder than Mr, Glover. He 

makes the most wonderful claims for Freud. 
In the spring of 1895 
there was published in Vienna a book which 
heralded the most momentous discovery in the 
history of mankind. Only in 1900 . did it 


become clear that a revolution in 


thought had | 





broken upon the world. The ages-old presump- 
tion that our consciousness and our mind are one 
and the same and indivisible was shattered beyond 
repair. 


When Mr. Glover says 
‘Freud’s discovery of the Unconscious as 
more than a discovery: it was an act of 
creation,’’ he thinks to e cutee this by liken- 
ing it to showing the dark side of the moon 
to a people who had thought of it as a Chinese 
lantern (with no dark side). 

Rather more soberly he stakes out his literal 
claim for his Master: 


that he regards 


He provided us with charts of the Unconscious, 
described and classified the primitive instincts that 
lend it force, codified its peculiar laws, and un- 
ravelled the mysteries of its archaic thoughts and 
symbols. Most remarkable of all, he stripped 
from this Unconscious the cloak of invisibility in 
which it wraps itself and by means of which it 
not only baffles outward inspection, but obliterates 
all thoughts and feelings by which we might our- 
selves suspect its existence. 


But 
Mr. 


Freud disclosed to a puzzled and indignant world 
those early experiences of infantile love, jealousy 
and hate, which not only mould the characters of 
children, but prove so often the rock on which 
their adaptations to life are subsequently ship- 
wrecked. 


alas! of these charts, laws, 


mysteries, 
Glover only gives us one hint : 


The funeral-chant cannot pause upon that; 
it has to recite how the Master settled Hoti’s 
business, properly based Own, in anthropology, 
in group psychology—indeed, in what not? 
The success or failure of propaganda, our own as 
well as that of our enemies, depends on the opera- 
tions of secret laws which Freud first disclosed in 
this book (Group Psychology) .. . 

Freud added immeasurably to our knowledge of 
the minds of children and savages, traced the origins 
of language, solved riddles of mythology and folk- 
lore, threw new light on education, delinquency, 
crime and punishment, gave us new interpreta- 
tions of history, literature and aesthetics, and un- 
covered the foundations of our religious, political 
and social institutions. 


‘HE third number of ‘ The New Rambler,” 
the ‘‘ever-circulator’’ of the Johnson 
Society of London, has reached us. Mr. A. 
Cunningham-Burley writes of ‘ A Forgotten 
Tombstone ’—that of the Rev. John Fludger, 
in a forsaken graveyard near the foot of Put- 
ney Hill. ‘‘ Fludger turned out a scoundrel, 
a Whig.’’ The article suggests that Fludger 
was a scoundrel only in that he was a Whig. 
There is an interesting table showing the long- 
evity of some forty-two of the Johnsonian 
circle: twenty-one septuagenarians, sixteen 
octogenarians, five 90 and over. 
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Literary and Historical 
‘aaa 


COVENT GARDEN. 
EccENTRIC CHARACTERS OF THE Past. 
(See ante p. 254.) 


FRIEND of Ned Shuter and a hero of the 
fist and the knuckle was the famous Buck- 
horse, whose real name was Smith (see B.M. 
Cat. of Portraits, IV), This fellow grew so 
hardened to blows that he would place his head 
firmly against a wall and for a shilling ask 
anyone to strike him with his fist full in the 
face, which in time showed signs of wear 
and tear (see ‘ Memoirs of the Exploits of 
the noted Buckhorse, interspersed with re- 
markable anecdotes of some bloods of fortune 
and eminence ’, 2 vols. 1756). Buckhorse was 
well known in and around Covent Garden 
(see Smith’s ‘ Vagabondiana’: Taylor’s 
‘Records of my Life,’ I, p. 184). 
William Cussans, believed to 
from the West 





have come 
Indies was known in Covent 
Garden as ‘‘ Mad Cussans.’’ He was a waiter 
for three months at John Moore’s tavern 
(commonly called Paddy Moore’s) at the Red 
Lion in Covent Garden. For a wager, Cussans 
became waiter for three months and all the 
money he received he put by. When his three 
months were up, he presented the money to 
the servants of the house. His wager was 
that he would serve as a waiter for three 
months without being at any time out of 
humour. He was also a linkboy and gave 
what he earned to the linkmen of the theatres. 
When Cussans saw a poor, half-starved ballad 
singer who was getting no attention, he would 
take the ballads out of his hands and sing 
them for him, and when he had sold all, he 
gave the proceeds to the original ballad singer. 
He sang at a circus songs of his own com- 
posing. In masquerades he played well the 
part of a chimney sweep. He frequented the 
Salutation Tavern in Tavistock Street, where 
he would sometimes drink eight pints of wine 
at a sitting and be none the worse for it. He 
deserves to be classed as an eccentric. 
Richard Gibson, the famous dwarf artist, 
lived and died in Covent Garden. He im- 
proved as an artist under Sir Peter Lely, 
whose manner he successfully imitated. He 
painted Oliver Cromwell more than once. His 
wife, whose maiden name was Shepherd, was 
the same height as her husband (3 feet 10 





inches), They had nine children, all of a 








normal size (see Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of | 
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Painting’), and five of them lived to years 
of maturity. Mrs. Gibson died July 1690, 
and is buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
(see ‘ Printed Registers,’ vol. iv. p. 130). 

Edmund Waller, also, for a time, a resi- 
dent in Covent Garden, wrote a poem on the 
marriage of these dwarfs. It is printed in 
Granger, vol. v, p. 398. 

Owen Farrel, another famous dwarf, dis- 
tinguished himself on many occasions by his 
amazing physical strength. His picture has 
Covent Garden Church in the background. 
He was an Irishman and first went as a 
footman, but being too lazy to work he sub- 
sisted by begging, Caulfield says that his sin- 
gular appearance and uncouth manners 
repelled everyone. He was 3 feet 9 inches 
high and he could carry four men, two sitting 
on each arm. He carried a stout stick and 
a fragment of a hat which was held to beg. 
Some time before his death (about 1742) he 
sold his body to a surgeon. There are several 
portraits of Farrel (see Kirby’s ‘ Wonderful 
Museum’ and Caulfield, vol. iii.). 


Daniel Burgess was a_ popular pulpit 
buffoon. He was the son of a parson at Col- 


lingbourn Ducis, in Wiltshire, and he was 
born there in 1645. He was Bolingbroke’s 
first tutor, He became a noted Noncomformist 
with a chapel in Russell Court, Covent Gar- 
den. He was in direct opposition to 
Sacheverell. Daniel Defoe became very in- 
terested in Burgess when he was preaching in 
Russell Court, and Defoe’s ‘ Review,’ No. 74, 
has an account of ‘‘ the pulling down of Dr. 
Burgess’ Meeting House by the Jacobites.’’ 
Burgess afterwards moved to Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (see Wilson’s ‘ Dissent- 
ing Churches ’). In the B.M. are many 
amusing satires about Burgess, see Nos. 1518, 
1521, 1540, 1541 and 1569. For portrait 
(‘ Burgess in his pulpit’) see Caulfield, vol. 
i, where it is said that the quips, cranks, jests 
and puns of Burgess would make an encyclo- 
paedia of wit and mirth. He was compared 
with Whitefield who, previous to one of his 
sermons, called out loudly, ‘‘ I spy a whore: 
I’ll throw my Bible at her,’’ at which every 
female in the chapel ducked her head. But 
this, of course, is a ‘‘ chestnut.’’ Burgess 
died 1718. 

Rachel of Covent Garden.—Laroon, who 
drew a graceful picture of this young lady, 
labels it ‘The London Quaker, or Rachel of 
Covent Garden.’ Very little seems to be 
known of Rachel. In her portrait she 1s 
dressed as a Quakeress. Ned Ward, in ‘ The 
London Spy,’ vol. ii, p. 399, calls her 


“demure Rachel of Covent Garden.’’ She 
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| 
dressed in a plain lutestring hood and scarf 
and a green apron. In a copy of Tempest’s 
‘Cries ’ with added notes, it says that Rachel 
died in St. Martin’s Workhouse, to which 
parish Covent Garden then belonged. Besides 
being included in Laroon’s collection, she 
appears in Granger, vol. iii, and in Caulfield. 
Granger adds, ‘‘ I have seen her portrait in 


one of Heemskerk’s ‘Quaker Meetings ’.”’ 
Nollekens calls Heemskerk ‘‘ that drunken 


’ 


pothouse painter.’ Granger says Egbert 
Heemskerk was ‘‘ a noted painter of drunken 
revels, wakes and fairs, Quaker meetings and 
waggish subjects.’’? See also Walpole’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting.’ 

Two pathetic figures must be noted. Edward 
Featherstone is described in the B.M. Por- 
trait Catalogue as a blind beggar of Covent 
Garden. There are no further references to 
him, except that he died in 1798. The name 
occurs once or twice in the Registers of S. 
Paul’s, Govent Garden. ‘Philip in the 
Tub’”’ is one of Hogarth’s characters and is 
well known to have had a real existence. 
J. T. Smith, in a short notice of him in 
‘ Vagabondiana,’ says that Philip was well 
known in Hogarth’s day and was seen to 
attend all weddings, when he, on these occa- 
sions, retailed a ballad: ‘ Jesse, or the Happy 
Pair.’ He appears in Hogarth’s picture 
where the Industrious Apprentice is married 
to his master’s daughter. In the foreground 
of this picture Philip, clad in poor clothes, is 


sitting in a large wooden bowl, a_ legless 
beggar and ballad singer, vociferating the 


song named above. He also holds a short 
crutch like a small four-legged stool and by 
means of this he propels himself. John Ire- 
land, in his book on Hogarth, says Philip 
vepresented a well-known itinerant, styled 
‘Philip in the Tub’’ and who, in the mem- 
ory of some then living, was a general atten- 
dant at weddings. A dog sits on his haunches 
near the beggar. 

Hans Buling was a Dutchman, and was 
well known in Covent Garden as a mounte- 
bank. He was an odd figure of a man and 
was very fantastic in his dress. He was 
attended by a monkey which he had trained 
to act the part of a jack-pudding (merry- 
andrew), a part which he had formerly acted 
himself, and which was much more natural 
to him than a professor of physic. The B.M. 
Satire No. 1032, is a picture of Buling hold- 
ing a scroll and a phial, and at his feet an 
ape and a medicine chest. Beneath are verses 
from which the following are taken: 


See, Sirs, see here 





A doctor rare 
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who travels much at home. 

Here, take my Bills [advertisements] 
I cure all ills 

Past, present, and to come, 

Etc., etc. 

Buling’s portrait is in B.M. ‘ Catalogue of 
Portraits,’ vol. i, Granger, vol. vi, Laroon’s 
‘Cries’ and Caulfield (Supp.) 205. 

Phillips, the merry-andrew, was for some 
time a fiddler to a puppet show. He also sold 
gingerbread nuts in Covent Garden and at St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair. See Hone’s ‘ Every Day 
Book,’ pp. 626-7; Morley’s ‘ Bartholomew’s 
Fair.’ His portrait is given in Laroon and 
in Caulfield. 

Twigg of the Garden was a greengrocer and 
a great gossip. Twigg had been cook at the 
Shakespeare Tavern and knew all the Covent 
Garden characters. Nollekens reports an 
interview between Twigg and a famous blue- 
stocking : 

Mrs. Carter: I recollect when Mr. Garrick acted, 
hackney-chairs were then so numerous that they 
stood all round the Piazza and down Southampton 


Street, and extended more than halfway along 
Maiden Lane. 


Twigg: Then, I suppose, ‘Ma’am, you also re- 
collect the shoe-blacks at every corner of the 
Streets. 

Mrs. Carter: Yes, perfectly well; and the clergy- 
man of the parish walking about and visiting the 
fruit shops in the Garden in his canonicals; and 
I likewise remember a very portly woman sitting 
at her fruit stall in a dress of lace, which it was 
said cost at least one hundred guineas. [This was 
the woman nicknamed “the Duchess,” post 360.1 

Seyley, the chimney-sweep, and his boy.— 
The bass and treble voices of Seyley and his 
boy were heard in the streets about six o’clock 
in the morning. Charles Lamb, who for a 
time lived in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
wrote with glee ‘The Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers,’ and recorded how Hogarth, in 
‘The March to Finchley,’ had pictured the 
sweep grinning at the pieman. Portraits of 
Seyley and his boy are given in Granger and 
in Caulfield. 

In the same essay Lamb refers to Saloop, 
‘the precocious herb-woman’s darling—the 
delight of the early gardener who transports 
his smoking cabbages by break of day from 
Hammersmith to Covent Garden’s famed 
Piazzas—the delight and oh, I fear, too often 
the envy, of the unpennied sweep.’’ Does 
anyone know more of Saloop? 

Leathercoat was one of Hogarth’s friends, 
and he figures in the third plate of ‘ The 
Rake’s Progress.’ The scene is inside the 
Rose Tavern. Leathercoat was a well-known 
porter at that famous tavern. He is standing 
on the extreme right of the picture and is 
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painted with long black shaggy hair. His 
knowledge of the women of the town was 
extensive and peculiar, and was made much 
use of by frequenters of the Rose. Fielding 
introduced him in ‘The Covent Garden 
Tragedy,’ acted in 1732, and there called him 
“*'Leathersides.’’ The large pewter dish 
which Leathercoat holds in his hand served 
many years later as a sign to the shop of a 
pewterer on Snow Hill. See B.M. Satires, 
No. 2188. No portrait except that by Hogarth 
is known. 

Little Will was waiter at the Turk’s Head 
coffee-house—the one in Gerrard Street— 
which in his time was much noiedi for the free 
discussion of politics. Littl Will had a 
squat figure and large head, and awkward 
and clumsy limbs. He had a trick of contin- 
ually playing with his thumbs; and yet with 
all his personal disadvantages, Little Will 
was a man of sound sense and discernment. 
Huddesford wrote to Granger, ‘‘ Little Will, 
as I have heard, was a great favourite with 
the gentlemen of the coffee house.’’ There is 
a print representing him in his usual atti- 
tude. In Little Will’s time waiters were not 
the smart spruce fellows they are to-day. A 
clean white apron served all the purposes of 
a napkin to wipe the glasses, and it is with 
this insignia of office and a pair of snuffers 
pendent from his apron-string that the little 
coffee house politician is delineated. His 
portrait, taken in 1752, is in the B.M. Por- 
trait Catalogue, vol. iv and in Caulfield iv. 

Funny Joe was a half-witted fellow who 
must have been known in Covent Garden, and 
he was known to Hogarth. Funny Joe was 
allowed by the Sheriffs (such was the age) to 
ride smoking his pipe on the copes of the carts 
which conveyed criminals to Tyburn. This 
custom he continued for many years. F. G. 
Stephens, one of the best authorities on 
Hogarth, in his notes to ‘ Industry and Idle- 
ness,’ plate xi, which is the execution scene, 
asks in reference to the figure of a man who 
has climbed to the top of the gallows and sits 
astride on it: ‘‘It is possible that this may 
be the fellow known as ‘ Funny Joe’.’’ (See 
Hardcastle, ‘ Wine and Walnuts,’ i, p. 243.) 

William Liston was a familiar Covent 
Garden figure and a frequenter of all public 
places. The best account of him is in Hone, 
vol. iv, pp. 198-99. He had been a soldier 
and had lost his right arm and his left leg. 
His street-cry was ‘‘ Young lambs to eell.”’ 
He had a wife and four children and the 
latter were engaged in ‘‘ making young 
lambs ’’ with cotton wool for fleeces, spangled 
with dabs of red paint on the cheeks and pink 








tape, tied round the neck for a collar. A full 
basket of these and his song-like cry attracted 
crowds of the juvenile population. Hone, 
who has a good picture of Liston, says: ‘‘ the 
day after last Christmas day his cry in 
Covent Garden lured the stage manager to 
buy four dozen of young lambs and at night 
these were brought out at the theatre in the 
basket of a performer who personated their 
old proprietor (Liston) and ‘ cryed’”’ so as 
to deceive the audience into a belief that he 
was the real favourite of the street children. 

After spending many years in London, 
Liston decided to go back to his native Scot- 
land and to ‘‘cry”’ all the way from London 
to Glasgow. Eliza Cook, the poetess, has a 
poem on Liston and his “ cry.’’ 

Sarah Sophia Banks.—J. 'T. Smith says in 
his ‘ Book for a Rainy Day’: 

It is scarcely possible for any person possessing 
the smallest share of common observation to pass 
through the streets of London, without noticing 
what is generally denominated ‘‘a_ character,” 
either in dress, walk, pursuit or propensities. Miss 
Banks, the sister of Sir Joseph, was regarded with 
the eye of astonishment wherever she went. Her 
dress was that of the old school; her Barcelona 
quilted petticoat had a hole on either side for the 
convenience of ‘‘rummaging’’ two immense 
pockets stuffed with books of all sizes. This 
petticoat was covered with a deep stomachered 
gown, sometimes drawn through the pocket-holes. 
In this dress I have frequently seen her walk, 
followed by a six-foot servant with a cane almost 
as tall as himself. Although Miss Banks displayed 
great attention to many persons, there were others 
to whom she was wanting in civility. I have 
heard that a great genius who had arrived a 
quarter of an hour before the time specified upon 
the card for dinner, was shewn into the drawing- 
room where Miss Banks was putting away what 
are sometimes called ‘“ rattle-traps”  (knick- 
knacks). When the visitor observed “ It is a fine 
day, Ma’am,”’ she replied, ‘I know nothing at 
all about it, you must speak to my brother upon 
that subject when you are at dinner.” 


Captain Starkey.—In Hone’s ‘ Every Day 
Book,’ i, p. 465, readers may be introduced 
to ‘‘ Captain ’’ Starkey. His portrait is 
there given, revealing a very undersized little 
man with a curious profile. Underneath the 
portrait is printed : 

Captain Starkey 
died July 9, 1822 
and these lines follow: 


Reader! see the famous captain 

Starkey, in his own coat wrapt in; 

Mark his mark’d nose, and mark his eye, 
His lengthened chin, his forehead high, 
His little stick, his humble hat, 

The modest tie of his cravat; 

Mark how easy sit his hose, 

Mark the shoes that hold his toes; 
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So he look’d when Ransom sketch’d him 

While alive—but Death has fetch’d him. 
Starkey’s claim to be included here is the fact 
that he was born in the precincts of Covent 
Garden (Brownlow Street, Long Acre) on 19 
Dec., 1757, and must very frequently have 
been. seen in Covent Garden. We are told 
that Starkey was uncommonly polite and had 
a peculiarly smooth method of obtaining the 
loan of a halfpenny, for which he was always 
ready to give his promissory note, which his 
creditors held as curiosities. His character is 
summed up in Hone: “ he seems to have been 
a poor, powerless creature, sensible of incom- 
petency to do; anxious not to suffer ; and with 
just enough of worldly cunning to derive to 
himself a tenth of the superabundance en- 
joyed by men who obtain for greater cunning 
the name of cleverness.”’ 

Starkey’s Life was written and published 
in 1818 with the portrait referred to by Ran- 
som. Those who wish to read more about 
him can do so without difficulty. The first 
volume of Lucas’ ‘ Life of Lamb,’ chap. iv, 
has much to say about Starkey, who at one 
time taught in a humble  day-school 
between Fetter Lane and Bartletts Buildings, 
and to this school both Charles and Mary 
Lamb were at different times sent. In the 
same volume of ‘ The Every Day Book,’ vol. i, 
pp. 487-489, Lamb wrote all that he knew of 
Starkey and a very amusing story it is. 

The Bedford Tavern was one of the most 
popular rendezvous in Covent Garden. There 
was an old waiter there who was known as 
‘** Bat,’’ because he had been a cricketer. He 
had a remarkably deep voice, and, due to his 
waiting upon so many actors, he occasionally 
sang in the choruses at both theatres. He 
piqued himself on descending with his voice 
clearly three notes below the great bell of St. 
Paul’s, and he used to entertain the vocal 
performers by a most musical imitation of 
that bel] tolling for the death of George II. 
(Hardcastle, ‘Wine and Walnuts, ii, p. 60.) 

The cook at Slaughters was nicknamed 
‘“Grecian,”’ it is supposed after a turnbroach 
of that name in Queen Anne’s privy kitchen. 
Garrick mimicked ‘“‘ Grecian ’’ to perfection, 
seasoning the dialogue with his own piquant 
sauce, and nearly choked the Bishop of Peter- 
borough by reciting a certain scene at Lord 
Exeter’s at Burleigh, in which ‘ Grecian ”’ 
had a part. (‘ Wine and Walnuts,’ i, p. 114.) 

‘* Sock ’? was head waiter at New Slaugh- 
ters and a great favourite of Fielding, who 
gave him that nickname. He was a natural 
son of James Spiller, and inherited his 
father’s drollery, being a great mimic and an 
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original wit. He was too fond of punch and 
was apt to taste each bowl on his way from 
the bar to any other room. On one occasion, 
when he was detected, he said he hadi spilled 
it. Hence he was called Punch Spiller. 

Davis, an eccentric carpenter of Covent 
Garden, flourished about 1820. His portrait 
is in the B.M. print room, whole length, 
standing with a saw under his right arm. No 
painter or engraver is named, and no further 
details are given. 

Many books have contributed to the writing 
of this paper. Hogarth’s Works andi the com- 
ments by John Ireland and by H. B. Wheat- 
ley have been made use of. Austin Dobson’s 
book on Hogarth is certainly a fine perform- 
ance, but he makes no attempt to identify 
characters depicted by Hogarth, perhaps 
because F. G. Stephens had already done so 
in the third volume of the ‘ Catalogue of 
Satires in the B.M.’, which is a monument 
of curious lore relating to the 18th century. 

A scarce pamphlet called ‘Odds and Ends 
about Covent Garden’ was issued as by John 
Green in the ’sixties, without a date. It was 
really written by George Herbert Townsend, 
a compiler and journalist of note, who killed 
himself at Kennington, 23 Feb., 1869. The 
pamphlet referred to was printed in minute 
type and is very difficult to read without a 
magnifying glass. It is worthy of being 
reprinted with notes. It contains much not 
found in any other book on Covent Garden. 
T. J. Smith’s ‘ Life of Nollekins,’ with valu- 
able notes by Wilfred Whitten, is most useful 
upon the period and the locality. Also 
Smith’s ‘ Book for a Rainy Day,’ with notes 
by Whitten. ‘ The Life of Nollekens’ con- 
tains the best account of Marcellus Laroon. 
There were two Laroons, both called Marcellus 
and both artists. The elder was known as 
‘*Old Laroon,’”’ and drew the London Cries, 
which Pierce Tempest engraved. J. T. 
Smith’s ‘ Vagabondiana’ has been made use 
of, and all four volumes of Hone. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
Theatrical words—(continued), 

3. Behind the Curtain. 
A. The’ Stage. 
(iii). Scenery. 
1824-(1881). 
Borper (8). 
Ed. R. Humphreys, 


‘Memoirs of J. Decastro.’ 
p. 16 (Sherwood 
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Jones, 1824) : 

“It is that [part] of the scenic department 
from whence the borders of chambers or 
clouds drop, to complete each different 
scene.” 

1831. ‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, 
. xlviii. Biographical Memoir by James 
Boaden (Colburn, 2nd ed, 1835, first 
published 1831) : 

‘“A splendid show for his theatre; where 
a temperate sky always hangs from the 
borders, and the painter can secure the 
blue ethereal.’’ 

1837. ‘The Manager’s Daughter,’ by 
E. R. Lancaster, p. 10 (Oxberry’s Bud- 
get, vol. i, Vickers, 1844). (Produced: 
Haymarket Theatre, 1837) : 

‘ See to the platforms behind, and then get 
your scenes and borders ready for to- 
night.”’ 

1840. ‘The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. iii, p. 
280 (Bentley, 1840): 

‘‘The scenery, consisting of some hundred 
pieces, described in the glowing language 
of the stage, under the head of flats, 
wings, side pieces, borders, sinks, flies, 
etc., etc., has been painted by.’’ 


1859. ‘Life and Times of Charles Kean,’ 
by W. C. Cole, vol. ii, p. 213 (Bentley, 
1859) : 


‘* The conflagration spread over the borders 
above, and in a moment the whole of the 
proscenium was in flames.” 

[Border in the theatre has two meanings: 
(1) The strip of scenery representing sky 
or ceiling; (2) A row of lights concealed 
by that strip of scenery. Only the former 
sense, which is the earlier, is given in 
‘O.E.D.’] 

1845. 

Cut-Woops. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘Life of 
R. W. Elliston,’ by George Raymond, p. 
256 (Routledge, 1857, reprint of 1844-5 
edition) : 

‘‘ And at considerable trouble the flapping 
frame works of castles and cut-woods, 
drawbridges and dungeons, etc.”’ 

1846. ‘The Quizziology of the 
Drama,’ by E. A. a’Beckett, 
(Punch, 1846) : 

‘* 4 long course of crime carried out at mid- 
night, amid cut woods and canvass 
caverns.”’ 

1902-(1927). 

Décor (Supp.). ‘ Random Reminiscences,’ 
by Charles Brookfield, p. 182 (Arnold, 
1902) : 


““ He was afraid some heavy piece of the 


British 
p- 26 


| 


décor had fallen upon me.’’ 
1746-(1807). 

Fiat (sb5) (II). ‘ Correspondence of Gar- 
rick,’ vol. i, p. 46 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 
1835), quoting letter dated 11 Dec., 1746: 

‘He had built up the stage, but as nobody 
came there, he shut in a flat scene to hide 
it.”’ 

|‘ Flat scene’ is the earlier form of ‘Flat.’] 

1794. ‘Late Eighteenth Century Drama,’ 
by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 31 (Cambs. Univ. 
Press, 1937), quoting ‘The Rage,’ by 
Frederick Reynolds, Act ii, Sc. 2 (Pro- 
duced: Covent Garden, 1794): 

“An elegant Apartment leading to Lady 
—, Dressing-Room—the Door in the 

at.’”’ 

1802. ‘ Early Nineteenth Century Drama,’ 
by Allardyce Nicoll, vol. i, p. 32 (Cambs. 
Univ. Press 1930) quoting ‘ The Theatri- 
cal Repertory’ No. xxiii of 22 Feb. 
1802 : 

‘Even the Scene-shifters seemed ashamed 
of the cause which calls forth their exer- 
tion . . . The wings representing woods, 
are pushed on to the flat of a chambre 
and so vice versa.”’ 

1833. 

MIsE-EN-ScENE. Not in ‘O.E.D.’, but in 
‘S.0.E.D.’ 2nd Ed. with no date. 
‘ Diaries of W. C. Macreadly,’ by Wil- 
liam Toynbee, vol. i, p. 85 (Chapman and 
Hall, 1912) quoting diary of 14 Dec. 
1833 : 

Saw the play ‘Coriolanus’ in so dis- 
graceful a state that it was useless to 
bestow a word on the mise-en-scéne.’’ 

1840. ‘ The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. ii, 
p. 298 (Bentley 1840) : 

‘““That more attention was paid to the 
mise-en-scéne than to the acting of the 
bard’s immortal legacies.”’ 

1849. ‘The Theatrical Programme,’ No. 2, 
p. 26, 11 June 1849: 

““ Extravagance is displayed in the mise- 
en-scéne and parsimony in the announce- 
ments to the public.’’ 

1828-(1880). 

MovuntTInG (vbl. sb.) (1) ‘ Seven Years of 
the King’s Theatre’ by John Ebers, p. 
331 (Ainsworth 1828): 

‘* The mounting of this, the first perform- 
ance of the season, afford me an illustra- 
tion, etc.”’ 

1824-(1904). 

PROFILE (sb.) (7) ‘Memoirs of J. De- 

castro,’ ed. R. Humphreys, p. 43 (Sher- 





wood Jones. 1824): 
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‘“Had forgot to saw off one of the un- 
painted pieces of profile belonging to a 
wing.’ 

1854. ‘Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 
Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 308 (Boston, 
1854) : 

‘* T suppose you will send some profile stage 

properties to my room.”’ 

1880. 
Run On (v.). Not in 


‘B.D. in. this 


sense, ‘An Actor Abroad,’ by Edmund 
Leathes, p. 99 (Hurst and Blackett, 
1880) : 


‘* So a pair of flats was ‘ run on’ in front 
of the ‘ set’ balcony scene.”’ 

1886. ‘A Cosmopolitan Actor,’ by J. B. 
Howe, p. 184 (Bedford Pub. Co., 1886) : 

‘“The ‘ flat-men’ ran on a scene in the 
second grooves representing an ancient 
castle.’’ 

1847-(No date). 

Scene-Pitor. No date given in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ by Wil- 
liam Toynbee, vol. 1i, p. 375 (Chapman 
and Hall, 1912), quoting diary of 20 Oct. 
1847 : 

‘* Made one scene plot of ‘ Van Artevelde,’ 
and sent it with note to Stanfield.”’ 

1844. 

Scentc-Artist, Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Thirty 
Years Passed Among the Players,’ by Joe 

Cowell p. 28 (New York, 1844): 
‘*Phillips, the then celebrated 
artist.”’ 


scenic 


1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 
Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 308 (Boston, 
1854) : 


‘‘ The rapid painting of the scenic artists.” 


1877. ‘Life of Edwin Forrest,” by W. R. 
Alger, vol. ii, p. 581 (Philadelphia, 
1877) : 


‘‘ John Wiser, a scenic artist, arranged and 

painted it.”’ 
1831. 

Scentc Department, Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons,’ by James 
Boaden, vol. ii. p. 292 (Colburn and 
Bentley, 2nd ed. 1831: 

‘‘ A benefit proportioned to the pains that 
have been taken in the scenic department 
of our stages.”’ 

1840. ‘The Stage, Before and 

Bunn, 


both 


Behind the Curtain,’ by Alfred 
vol. iii, p. 242 (Bentley, 1840): _ 
‘‘The scenic department has been directed 
and supported by Mr. Grieve, T. Grieve, 
W. Grieve, etc.’’ 
1860. 
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tic Reminiscences ’ by George Vandenhoff, 
p. 60 (Cooper and Hotten 1860): 

‘* With all the luxury of scenic display.” 

1828 , 

Scenic Errecr. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Seven 
Years of the King’s Theatre,’ by John 
Ebers, p. 299 (Ainsworth, 1828) : 

‘ Her figure being more full than when she 
had appeared the preceding season: but 
this detracted little or nothing from her 
scenic effect.’’ 

1829. ‘ Book Title.’ ‘ Recollections of The 
Scenic Effects of Covent Garden Theatre 
during the season 1838-9,’ by G. S. 
(1839) : 

1848. ‘On the Stage,’ by Dutton Cook, vol. 
ii, p. 208 (Sampson Low 1883) quoting 
‘Why our Theatres are not Supported,’ 
by Albert Smith (1848) : 

‘Dramas of stirring interest, variety of 
character and powerful scenic effect.” 
1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 
Mrs. C. A, Mowatt, p. 48 (Boston 1854) : 
‘Costumes and rehearsals and_ scenic 

effects.’’ 
St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


(RABB ROBINSON AND HIS CIRCLE.— 

‘ The following extract from a_ letter 
written by Lucy Aikin (historian and mis- 
cellaneous writer, ob. 1864) to a niece may be 
worth putting on record. There are a good 
many references to Miss Aikin’s family in 
Crabb Robinson’s papers, The letter is dated 
17 Gower Street, Nov. 4, 1849:— 


Mr. Taggart called; but a minute after, in came 
Mr. Robinson, and would scarcely let him get in 
a word, at which he looked a little malcontent, and 
I was vexed too. That old friend of mine is very 
frequent in his visits, which on the whole are 
very acceptable. He tells me some curious things. 
One story esvecially, of a Mr. Hardcastle, of an 
old family of Suffolk indevendents, who, to his 
father’s horror, conformed and was confirmed and 
immediately ordained, by the bishop of Exeter. 
But then, scrupling his dissenting baptism, he 
went to the Lakes, and was rechristened in hugger- 
mugger, Wordsworth and his wife standing spon- 
sors. Lost labor! He scrupled again, turned 
Catholic, was again baptised, has become a 
monk of La Trappe, and visited his old father in 
that character. attended by another monk, who 
never lost sight of him a moment all day, and 
slept in the same room at night. The brotherhood 
does well to watch so slippery a gentleman closely. 
The father thinks it no great matter what he takes 
to, since he has left the true church of the Inde- 
pendents. I also think it no great matter. 


A later letter dated 17 Gower Street, Dec. 7 








Not in ‘0.E.D.’ ‘Dram- 


Scentc Dispuay. 


(no year given) contains the following :— 
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The other day Mr. Robinson ran in and said, 
“You must come with me to University College, 
and I shall not tell you for what.” I obeyed and 
he whisked me along breathless—but it was to see 
Flaxman’s works, now arranged under the dome. 
The room is not yet finishea, and the sculptures 
are still all shining, but the general effect is beauti- 
tul beyond description. There will be no monu- 
ment of one man’s genius in London comparable 
to it, and I doubt not that it will be crowded at 
the Exhibition time with Germans and Italians. 
who have always known his merits better than his 
countrymen. 

C. W. Bropriss. 


TONES AS BOUNDARY MARKS. 
There are two such boundary stones in the 
Cotswold country. 

I. The Kiftsgate stone from which the 
hundred takes its name is hidden away among 
bushes in Weston Park, just off the high road 
which runs from Chipping-Campden to 
Broadway. Canon Bourne, Vicar of the 
parish in which Weston Park lies, who died 
at the end of last century, at a good age, re- 
lated that he knew an old man years before 
who recollected George III being proclaimed 
king at this boundary stone. 

II. In the Jurors’ report of 1625, on the 
Manor of Cheltenham is given ‘‘ the stones on 
Northfield Hill’’ as one of the boundary 
marks of the Manor. These ‘‘ stones ’’ were 
a prehistoric barrow which the writer and 
some friends excavated during a summer some 
years ago. (See Trans., Bristol and Glos. 
Arch. Soc., 1930.) 





H. C. Buz. 


RIDLE PATHS: CLAPGATE AND 
LYDGATE.—I am informed by a resi- 
dent of Halesowen, near Birmingham, that 
bridle paths in that district now having a 
lane-name are either called Clapgate or Lyd- 
gate Lane. In some cases, especially where it 
has become a place-name, Lydgate takes the 
form Lidiate. In one case the middle 
English y has become 7 which, it is stated, 
disguises its origin, or g, which is the true 
equivalent, i.e. yate gate. The name 
Lidgate or Clapgate is said to denote the 
type of gate used to close the path to vehicu- 
lar raffic, and yet enable horses to pass. 
Claps Gate Lane, near Barking Creek, shown 
on a map of London environs of 1898, prob- 
ably represents ‘an old bridle path to Manor 
Farm, East Ham. 

A ‘‘ Lydgate Lane”’ is found on west side 
of Sheffield parallel with the main road to 
Glossop and) Manchester. There is a village 
of Lydgate west of Todmorden. 

A. 
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Readers’ 
eaders’ Queries. 
(CHURCHILL : ORIGIN OF THE SUR- 
’ NAME.—I suggest that this is a corrup- 
tion of the ancient Anglo-Saxon name of 
Turchil, A native possessing this cognomen 
at the time of the Conquest was a large land- 
owner in Warwickshire and subsequently as- 
sumed the name of de Arden as the custom 
was of wealthy Anglo-Saxons to Normanise 
their names. I believe he is supposed to have 
been a lineal descendant of the famous Guy 
Karl of Warwick and was a maternal an- 
cestor of William Shakespeare. The North- 
men introduced the name into Normandy 
where a number of corruptions or variations 
in the way of spelling it developed, one of 
which was Turchetil, who was Sire de Har- 
court according to Prévost. The present way 
of spelling the name in Denmark is Thorkil. 
According to Charlotte Yonge it is derived 
from the ancient Nordic mythology and means 
Thor’s kettle or caudron. As is well known, 
the paternal name of the ancestors of the 
present Prime Minister was Spencer, whose 
predecessors, early in the nineteenth century 
assumed the surname of Churchill by Royal 
License. 








Wititram Harcourt-Batu. 


‘HURCHES WITHOUT CHANCEL 
STEP.—I should be much interested to 
know of examples of churches in which the 
nave and the chancel are on the same floor 
level. There is usually a step, and instances 
of its absence must, I think, be comparatively 
rare. Lapley Church, Staffordshire, has no 
chancel step, nor had Whatcote, Warwick- 
shire, a small but beautiful church with a 

Norman nave, now, unhappily, destroyed. 

G. S. Hewins. 

The Rectory, Oxhill, Warwick. 


LFRED BUXTON, c. 1830.—I am anxious 
to trace a clever (? amateur) portrait 
painter of the above name, whose portraits in 
oils and pencil drawings date from about 
1830-1860. He was probably related to (? son 
of) Captain J. Buxton, and may have been 
connected with Bath and district. 


Pr DP. ae 


JLSEY : TOLL BOOTH.—The word Tolsey 
has been somewhat ambiguously defined! 

as a toll-booth or kind of market or exchange. 
This explanation, however, fails to fully in- 
form one upon the actual significance of that 
well-known, much admired and picturesaue 
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structure, ‘‘the old Tolsey ’’ in the Cotswold 
town of Burford, I gather that the applica- 
tion of such a term is a rarity, though I 
am equally at a loss to know whether the 
main functions of the historic Tolbooth in 
the Royal Mile at Edinburgh were once 
fundamentally similar. 

A court of piepowder is spoken of as being 
held in Bristol in connection with a still older 
court called a Tolzey court, which dates by 
tradition from Saxon times, and sits on every 
Monday in the year. (Vide ‘ Curious Sur- 
vivals’ by Dr. George C. Williamson. Her- 
bert Jenkins Ltd., p. 146.) It is stated that 
the court of piepowder in Bristol, which re- 
tains the old name of the Tolzey court, takes 
it from Tol, the old form of spelling the word 
Toll, and the tolls for that court, and for 
those at Berwick, Guildford, Duncannon and 
Ely were taken in kind. (Jbid. 147.) May 
I ask whether any concise and convincing 
treatise has ever been produced upon this sub- 
ject, throwing light upon this civic institu- 
tion, and giving any list of known examples 
of the Tolsey with its history? I assume that 
the court of piepowder (Summary Court of 
Justice in connection with Statute Fairs) was 
not necessarily associated with a Tolsey, or 
toll-booth : I have never heard of any build- 
ings of that name in Berwick, Guildford or 
Ely. 

TURISTO. 


RIMSDYKE; GRIMSDITCH: (s.v. 
BOUNDARY DYKES) (See ante p. 273). 
—The exact determination of the significance 
of Grimsdyke and Grimeditch (as variously 
styled) apparently remains obscure. I am 
rompted to make this observation after 
Roving seen a good case made out in support 
of the boundary theory with regard to a 
Kentish earthwork (which I gather is some- 
thing similar) between the Cray and Darenth 
Valleys in North Kent. The conclusion there 
(ante p. 273) strongly favours the Saxon 
boundary speculation. The purpose of con- 
structing Offa’s dyke, along the marches of 
Wales, I believe, too, is clear and convincing, 
while, although a final ruling is waited as 
to the meaning of the mysterious Wiltshire 
Wansdyke, a darker cloud overhangs the im- 
port of Grimsdyke and Grimsditch in the 
South Midlands. No British (boundary ?) 
dyke is surely more erratic in its ‘‘ course 
or ‘‘ courses.’ There appearers no settled 
direction ; it is most elusive, and is definitely 
non-continuous. One gains the impression, 
after reading what little has ever yet been 
recorded about it, that it was some kind of 





border mark, and not a defensive earthwork. 
A plan and description of Grime’s Dyke in the 


| vicinity of Pinner (Middlesex) appears in the 





archaeology of Middlesex and London 
(‘ County Archaeologies’) by C. E. Vulliamy 
1930 (pp. 270-273) wherein it is concluded that 
we may be fairly certain that the work is 
prehistoric, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it belongs to the early iron age, 
though we have as yet no direct evidence con- 
cerning its period, The parts that remain in 
Buckinghamshire are indexed as described in 
the Report of the Historical Monuments (‘om- 
mission, 1913 (‘South Bucks’ vol. i), The 
ordnance survey one-inch map, fifth edition, 
sheet 106, marks a semi-circular sweep of 
Grimsditch N.E. of Berkhamsted, and its line 
is intermittently traced from N.E. of Champ- 
neys in a huge sweep trending to Cork’s Hill, 
S.E. of Wendover. Unrelated to this, in the 
Chilterns west of Great Missenden a series 
of sections in many directions is manifest, at 
Great Hampden; near Redland End; at 
Lacey Green and near Walters Ash. Broadly 
viewed, the layout of the earthwork in this 
region is angular and not semi-circular. I 
have personally sought sections but have 
never been greatly impressed by what I found. 
{ fancy other limbs of the entrenchment have 
been located farther west (in Oxfordshire ?). 
May I ask whether any reasoned and com- 
plete treatise on the subject has been pro- 


duced? The right angle turn near Green 
Hailey is a strange feature. 
INQUIRER. 
ERO OF ROTRON.—Who was “that 


saintly hero of Rotron who elected mourir 
debout et dans son rang ’’ (Saintsbury) ? 


R. H. 


UCY WALTER (1630?-1658).—Can any 
one assist me to trace an authentic por- 
trait ? 
Edinburgh. GEORGE Scort. 


IPSHER FAMILY.—I should be glad to 
know of any district where this surname 
occurs. 
New York. J. Craypon Rosrnson. 
UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.—Can any 
reader tell me the author and source of a poem 
beginning 
“The day my baby(?) son(?) was born, 
I found a baby swallow dead,” 
and ending with a broken sentence to the effect 
that if when the time came for the swallows to 
fly his baby should also leave him. . . 


IsaABEL Fry. 


Aylesbury. 
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Replies. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
(clxxxii. 254.) 
“ITIHE large picture of Covent Garden Mar- 
ket’? once the property of Charles 
Richardson, referred to at some length by 
Mr, A. L. Humpureys, was the subject of « 
somewhat exhaustive contribution to ‘N. & 
().’ in Dec. 1879 (5S. xii. 441) from Austin 
Dobson, under the title ‘A Reputed Picture 
by Hogarth,’ in which stress is laid on ‘‘ the 
peculiarly foreign characteristics of the pic- 
ture.”’ 

Though the present habitat of Richardson’s 
picture is unknown and its details can neither 
be confirmed nor closely compared, Mr. Dob- 
son’s surmise that the canvas was the work of 
a foreign artist finds present day support. 
Mrs, Hilda F, Finberg reproduced in the 
Connoisseun of Sept. 1926 a picture of Covent 
Garden Market which is signed and dated, 
‘‘P, Angelles 1726.’’ This painting, formerly 
in the possession of Messrs. Knoedler, ex- 
hibits an animated scene similar to that 
claimed by C. Richardson for his picture, 
which may conveniently be called the Richard- 
son version. Many ‘‘ characters ’’ congregate 
around the column, but the details do not 
wholly tally. Although Carpenter sheds 
baskets from his head in his best style, the 
‘* Duchess ’’ makes no appearance. This pic- 
ture, which may be called the Knoedler ver- 
sion, is now in an English private collection. 

Peter Angelles (or Angelis) came to London 
from Flanders in 1712, resided in Covent 
Garden, and remained in England till 1728. 
In the Vertue MSS. at the British Museum 
there is mention of a picture of Covent Gar- 
den Market which Angelles was in course of 
painting in 1726 ‘for Mr. Walker, Com- 
missioners of the Customs’’ (Add. 23076 f.21), 
which may well be the Knoedler version. 

A third rendering of the market by Angelles 
is in the possession of the Duke of Bedford. 
Four pictures of this famous locality, the 
property of his Grace, appeared in Country 
Life of 10 Sept. 1921; of these, the first, 
lettered ‘‘ attributed to Paul Ferg,”’ can now, 
thanks to the discovery of the Knoedler ver- 
sion, be confidently ascribed to Angelles. The 
scene is not quite so ‘‘ bustling,’ the figures 
are fewer but larger, some displaying much 
anatomical grace as the plain Flemish habili- 
ments follow the contours of the limbs, whilst 
the heaped fruits and vegetables are of high 
quality and inviting aspect. This may be 
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called the Bedford version. 

A fourth rendering of the market by An- 
gelles is (or was twenty years ago) in private 
possession at St. Kevern, near Helston, Corn- 
wall. I am privileged to possess a photo- 
graph of it, but unfortunately of small dimen- 
sions. Although attributed to Hogarth, it 
has affinities to the Bedford version whilst it 
otherwise follows the Richardson version ; Car- 
penter is much in evidence with his baskets 
whilst the ‘‘ Duchess ’’ occupies the foot of 
the column in all her ducal grandeur. The 
ballad-singers cannot be detected ; possibly a 
photograph of larger scale might bring them 
into view. 

A fifth picture of the Market from Angelles’s 
brush figured at Sotheby’s auction-rooms on 
1 Nov. 1933. It presents a smaller section 
of the market, an unusually crowded scene 
around the sundial column; to the right is a 
theatrical platform on part of which a quack- 
dentist is ‘‘ operating ’’ and on the remainder 
masked players are giving a performance and 
endeavour to drown the cries of the dentist’s 
victim. In the background, figures headed by 
a bridal couple issue from the church over 
which flies a flag bearing a red cross on blue 
ground, The foreground includes a blind 
beggar led by his dog, and a lady and gentle- 
man in rich historic Flemish attire, which 
gives point to the observation of Horace 
Walpole: ‘‘ Angelles afterwards adopted the 
habits of Rubens and Vandyck, more _pic- 
turesque indeed, but not so proper to improve 
his productions in what their chief beauty 
consisted, familiar life.’’ In April 1934 this 
picture was the property of the Battersby 
Antique Co., 39 Museum Street, from whom 
a photograph was purchased. 

But Angelles may not have been the first 
foreign artist allured by the scene., In 
Country Life for 18 Sept. 1920 there 
appeared a picture ‘‘ Covent Garden Market 
in the Reign of George I”’ signed with the 
initial F, VA.. which Mrs. Finberg identi- 
fied as one of the Van Aken family of pain- 
ters. It presents a busy commercial scene, 
and topographically is of peculiar interest 
as the hucksters’ booths are disposed on the 
north side of Inigo Jones’s Square, extending 
from the immediate front of the church in a 
straight line towards and into Russell Street. 
A parson and sumptuously dressed couple 
move towards the church seemingly for the 
purpose of their nuptials, but their progress is 
hindered by the concourse of buyers (many of 
whom are in continental garb) and sellers. 
Booths thus disposed obstructed the approach 
to the church; consequently hucksters were 
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later confined to the south side of the square, 
and subsequent artists (e.g. Nebot, Boitard, 
Samuel Scott, Bowles and Maurer) present 
their panoramas as looking from the Little 
Piazza towards the church, and not, as does 
van Aken, looking from the church eastwards. 

These early eighteenth century pictures of 
Covent Garden repay study: they record a 
once existing individuality, buoyancy and 
sense of gaiety and colour which it is to be 
feared were less discernible a century later in 
that hopeless confusion and wilderness of 
vegetable refuse amid which Mr. Dolls had 
““an attack of the trembles succeeded by an 
attack of the horrors.”” (‘Our Mutual 
Friend’ iv. 9.) 


CASTRO. 


(OCKER'S ARITHMETIC (clxxxii. 298). 
' —Mz1ss Noyes makes or quotes (I am not 
which) a statement that Hawkins 

appears to have been Cocker’s successor at 
a school founded by him near St, George’s 
Church in Southwark.’’ I think that this 
statement is not correct. Cocker is described 
on the title-page of his best known book as 
“late practitioner in the arts of writing, 
arithmetic, and engraving.’’ He being the 
most famous practitioner of these arts, pupils 
used to come to him for lessons in them but 
he did not keep a school in the ordinary sense 
of the term. He was born in the country; 
his known London addresses are ‘‘on the 
south side of St. Paul’s churchyard over 
against St. Paul’s chain’’ and Gutter Lane 
near Cheapside. It is probable that towards 
the end of his brief life (he died at forty- 
four) he went to live with or near Hawkins, 
for he was buried ‘‘ at the west end of the 
church || St. George’s] near the school,’’ where, 
in the fullness of time, his friend was laid 
beside him. (There is, or was, a monument 
to Hawkins in the church.) 

Miss Noyes also mentions de Morgan’s 
theory that Hawkins was the author of 
““Cocker’s’’ Arithmetic. It would be easy 
to refute every argument that she brings in 
favour of that theory but it is hardly worth 
while to do so, as no one believes it now, if 
anyone ever did. 


J. PAauL DE 


sure 


a6 


Davin Salmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


“WORDS ARE THE DAUGHTERS OF 

EARTH ” (clxxxii. 231).—The attribu- 
tion of these words to Sir William Jones is 
due to the misunderstanding of a passage in 
Lord Teignmouth’s ‘ Life of Jones’ (ed. 1804, 
p. 376). 





of earth, and things the sons of heaven,’ and 
would have disdained the character of a mere 
linguist.” 

R. M. Hewitt. 


IR HENRY WOTTON ON AMBASSA- 
DORS (clxxxii. 315).—The interesting 
note referred to sets out the facts clearly. Am- 
bassadors were said to ‘“‘ lie leiger,’’ and the 
phrase gave Wotton his quip. Jonson has 
it also in ‘The Staple of News’ 1-2, “ fac- 
tors and agents and Leigers that lie out 
through all the shires of the kingdom.”’ But 
Dr Johnson missed the point in ‘ The Idler ’ 
30, translating ‘‘ An ambassador is ae 
man of virtue sent abroad to lie for the ad- 
vantage of his country.’’ But Wotton was a 
very wise man. His good advice to Milton 
about prudence abroad is well known. Is it 
likely that he wrote, even in a friend’s album, 
a sentence so incriminating in a language well 
known, and in which the quip lost all its 
point? If he had written it in English, and 
if the Latin version was made by Scioppius 
for his attack on James I, or even added later 
by Fleckamore to aid his memory, Wotton’s 
action would be more comprehensible. How- 
ever if the original album survives with the 
Latin only, cadit quaestio. 


G. G. L. 


A LTHAM, COOK AND BARRETT FAMI- 

LIES (clxxxii. 205).—-Through the kind- 
ness of a correspondent I have obtained the 
information that Major William Surtees Cook 
changed his surname to Altham in 1862. This 
information enables me ito identify one of the 
graves in Thurlbear churchyard as that of 
Henrietta, the first wife of Major Altham 
and sister to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and it seems probable that the Edward Moul- 
ton Barrett commemorated on the same grave- 
stone was her infant son. On another grave- 
stone at Thurlbear are inscribed the names 
of the above-mentioned Major Altham (died 


1887) and his second wife Arabella (died 
1908). 
W. Marston ACREs. 
Wedmore. 
OBIN RUNAWAY (clxxxii. 304).—The 


New England name “ Robin runaway ”’ 
for the ground ivy (Glechoma hedoracea) is 
not mentioned in Prior’s ‘ Popular Names of 
British Plants’ nor in the Dictionary of 
English Plant Names by Britten and Hol- 
land. It may be connected with or derived 
from Robin-run-the-hedge or Robin-run-in- 
the-hedge names for the ground ivy in the 


‘‘He knew that ‘ words were the daughters | midland and eastern counties of England. The 
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name Robin-run-in-the-hedge was formerly | of the original by modern decorators. 


given in some districts to goose-grass or 
cleavers (Galium Aparine), great bindweed 
(Convolvulus sepium) and woody nightshade 
or bittersweet (Solanwm Dulcamara). It 
appears to have been unknown to Gerard the 
Elizabethan herbalist and it is not referred 
to by Shakespeare. 
E. W. Swanton. 
Educational Haslemere, Surrey. 


OUND CHURCHES (clxxxii. 92, 123, 

149, 180, 224).—The following facts from 

the ‘Archaeologist and Journal of Anti- 

quarian Science,’ ed. by J. O. Halliwell 

(-Phillipps) No. 3, November 1841, may be 
of interest : 

Article: Round Churches (unsigned): When the 
Christian religion was first established by the edict 
of Constantine throughout the Empire, for many 
years pagan temples were either at once converted 
into courches, or they were pulled down and the 
materials appropriated to that use. Several of the 
temples built in the latter ages of the Empire 
were of a circular torm, as for instance the Tem- 
ple of Faunus, built by the Emperor Claudius and 
dedicated to God by Pope Simplicius I, 470. The 
Pantheon which had, after the establishment of 
Christianity, been suffered to fall into decay, was 
repaired a.D. 607 and dedicated to the blessed 
Virgin by Pope Boniface IV; three years after- 
wards to All Saints by Pope Gregory IV. The 
church of St. Agnes on the outside of the Porta 
Viminalis was of a circular form, and some think 
it was originally a temple dedicated to Bacchus, 
while others attribute it to the time of Constan- 
tine. Helena, mother of this first Christian 
Emperor, after her conversion from paganism, 
visited the Holy Land, and anxious to testify the 
sincerity of her faith, caused several churches to 
be built at Jerusalem; one of these was called 
the church of the Resurrection or of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and Bede when speaking of it (de locis 
sanctis) describes it as a round church: “Rotunda 
ecclesia tribus cinctu panictibus.” Jerusalem was 
taken by the Saracens in a.p. 637 and the Christ- 
ian structures were destroyed. In aD. 813 
Charlemange obtained permission from Kalif 
Aaron to rebuild the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

So much for origins. Other interesting 
facts are the following: 


The church of Little Maplested, in Essex, was 
dedicated to St. John and given to the Templars 
by Juliana, daughter-in-law of Arudebir, steward 
to Henry I. Of this a full account was given by 
Mr. Wallin, in an octavo volume of 207 pages, 
with illustrations, published in 1836. 

Speaking of the church of St. Sepulchre 
at Cambridge the writer goes on to say: 


the exterior of the nave columns and the vaulting 
arches are mostly of clund, but in some parts of 
a hard stone, no doubt the Barnack stone, which 


Museum, 





was anterially much used, though the quarries are 
now exhausted 


Further particulars follow of the defacement | 





The 
church, in 1841, was in a very bad state of 
decay, and repair was long overdue; respon- 
sibility for the work was undertaken by the 
Cambridgeshire Camden Society. 

The following is a footnote to page 27, ed. 
3 of ‘Scenes and Characters of the Middle 
Ages,’ by Rev. Edward L. Cutts B.A., late 
hon. sec. of Essex Archaeological Society, 
1911: 

Of the four round churches in England, popu- 
larly supposed to have been built by the Templars, 
the Temple Church in London was built by them: 
that of Maplested in Essex by the Hospitallers, 
that of Northampton by Simon de St. Liz, first 
Norman Earl of Northampton, twice a_ pilgrim 
to the Holy Land; that of Cambridge by some 
unknown individual. 

I would like to have a true account of the 
origin of the Maplested church. Perhaps a 
reference to Mr. Wallen’s book would tell 
something, but the Rev. Cutts is probably the 
more reliable authority. 

A. H. DENNEY. 


EASANT FAMILY SURNAMES 
(clxxxii. 316).—I was surprised to find 

in a purely agricultural village in Cambridge- 
shire, where most of the villagers have resi- 
ded for many generations, that only two or 
three surnames which occur in the Lay Sub- 
sidies of the seventeenth century exist to-day. 
There would appear to have been little exodus 
to the towns, but a certain amount of em- 
migration abroad in the nineteenth century. 
Within the last half century changes of 
tenancy of farms have brought new blood into 
the village, retired railwaymen (some origin- 
ally natives), police constables, and publicans 
have originated a considerable portion of the 
newer families. The small tradesman has re- 
duced in numbers. Blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
saddlers and carpenters have lost much of 
their trade. The village tailor is extinct. The 
cobbler will probably follow him, but at the 
moment his job has temporarily revived by 
reason of repairs to Army boots issued to the 
Home Guard—not all the wear and tear being 
occasioned by parades. The name of Corder, 
mentioned by your correspondent, as common 
in Devonshire, is an old one in this district, 
presumaby a trade name derived from a cor- 
der of wool. ‘‘ Fulling Mill Lane,’’ (now 
abbreviated to Mill Lane) may have been the 
scene of the ancestral labours, though the sur- 
name is rare outside the particular village, 
where it has pertained for certainly three 


' centuries, 


P. D. M. 


Cambridgeshire. 
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OCAL MINTS (clxxxii. 233, 277).—Coins 
were minted at Hertford, by nearly every 
king from Edgar (795-775) down to William 
II. There is no local knowledge of where the 
minting took place, nor is there any house or 
street name which would perhaps identify it. 
One authority has suggested Hertford Castle, 
but the earliest indication of a castle on that 
site is the mound of the Norman motte and 
bailey castle. Another suggested site is the 
Corn Exchange, in Fore Street, which marked 
the eastern limit of the original town, and 
where it has been assumed that there was a 
gatehouse guarding the town gate. (This calls 
to mind the Roman coin ‘‘die’’ recently 
found at the south-eastern ‘‘ London ’’ gate- 
house at Verulamium.) But, although 
Edward the Elder constructed two burhs at 
Hertford in 913, there is no indication that 
these were anything more elaborate than 
wooden palisading protecting the north and 
south halves of the town, with wooden gate- 
ways, which would scarcely be suitable for 
carrying on the business of minting. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S8.A. 


INE, CONFUSED FEEDING (clxxxii. 
304).—I do not recall the phrase in one 
of the Waverley Novels, but in Dr. John 
Brown’s essays ‘ Horae Subsceive’ (Rab and 
His Friends) under the title of ‘ With Brains, 
Sir’ speaking of Sedgwick’s ‘ Discourse on 
the Studies at Cambridge,’ the following com- 
ment is made by the Doctor: 

The very confusion of Sedgwick is the free out- 
come of a deep racy nature; it puts us in mind 
of what happened, when an Englishman was look- 
ing with astonishment and disgust at a Scotchman 
eating a singed sheep’s head, and was asked by the 
eater what he thought of that dish. ‘* Dish, Sir, 
do you call that e dish?’ ** Dish or no dish,” re- 
joined the Caledonian, ‘ there’s a deal o’ fine 
confused feedin’ aboot it, let me tell you.” 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 


‘ 


This is from ‘ Chrisopher North’ (John 
Wilson) and occurs probably in Noctes Am- 
brosianae, Neither Bartlett nor: the recent 
Oxford dictionary record the quotation. 

Craup RUSSELL. 


ABBIT’S FOOT CHARM (clxxxii. 289). 

—During the last half-century I have met 
gypsies and other superstitious humans, who 
carried rabbits’ feet, dried potatoes, dande- 
lion roots, and other small pocket objects to 
ward off ill-luck and ailments. The dandelion 
carrier told me that he chewed the raw root 
once a week and that kept him in good health. 


Wm. JAaGGarp. 





THE DRAGON-FLY IN LITERATURE 
(clxxix. 84, 157; clxxxi. 207, 293). 
—Here is a mention of the dragon- 
fly (demoiselle) in French. It occurs 
in ‘Le Pont Kerlé,’ a poem by Auguste 
Brizeux, who wrote in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He tells how, in his 
fiftieth year, he was seated with Marie on the 
bridge, where there were 
Des insectes sans nombre ailés ou transparents, 
Abeilles, moucherons, alertes demoiselles, 
One of the dragon-flies settled on Marie’s 
finger, but refusing to kill it she blew gently 
on the frail creature 
Qui, deployant soudain ses deux ailes de feu, 
Partit, et s’éleva joyeuse et louant Dieu. 
And here is a mention of the dragon-fly 
(libelle) from the famous Westphalian but 
thoroughly German poetess, Annette von 
Droste-Hiulshoff, whose life coincided pretty 
much with the life of Brizeux. The poem is 
called ‘ The Fishpond’ (der Weiher). 
Libellen zittern iiber ihn, / 
Blaugoldne Stabchen und Karmin. 
Later, a reed appeals to the charming insect 
to moderate its flight 
Libells reg’ die Schwingen sacht, 
Dass nicht das Goldgewebe Schrille. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


MHE UNION CATALOGUE OF THE 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS (clxx. 235). 
—Further information on the above subject is 
given in an interesting article by Mr. Wil- 
liam Jerome Wilson, in Jsis (U.S.A.), vol. 
Xxxiii. part 5, no. 91, March 1942, pp. 625- 
629. 

Mr. Wilson mentions, also, a ‘‘ subsidiary 
list,’’ called ‘‘ Index to Special Collections in 
the United States and Canada,’’ which re- 
lates chiefly to public collections and excludes 
most of those in private hands. . (Cf. clxx. 
315-316. ) 

There still seems to be room for a list of 
‘Sponsors for Knowledge,’ (cf. clxvii. 38; 
elxxi. 397). A living specialist often pos- 
sesses useful material, sometimes in manu- 
script form, not to be found in any public col- 
lection. This, I think, is particularly true 
in the fields of history, biography and geneal- 
ogy. On these subjects I have received much, 
and greatly appreciated, assistance from 
readers of ‘N. and Q’ during the last forty 
years. 

KE. F. MacPrkKe. 

4360, Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. : 


Hermosa 
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BENIAMIN FRANKLIN (clxxxi. 359 and 

references there shown).—The Harvard 
University Press, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A, published, in 1941, a new edi- 
tion, by Mr. I. Bernard Cohen, ‘ Frank- 
lin’s Experiments and Observations on Elec- 
tricity.’ 

The above work was reviewed by Dr. Henry 
Crew, of Northwestern University, in Isis 
(U.S8.), vol. xxxiii. part 5, no. 91, for March, 
1942, pp. 634-636. The reviewer says, inte) 
alia, of Franklin: 

His political views, his religious beliefs, his dip- 
lomacy and even his vocabulary have each called 
forth indenendent volumes. A collection of some 
13,000 of his pavers and manuscripts is cherished 
by the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society. The Library of Congress in 1885 paid to 
Henry Stevens no less than $35,000 for some 3,000 
Franklin documents. Mr. William §. Mason has 
devoted time and energy without stint to a col- 
lection of Frankliniana unrivalled by any other 
private library in the world, and fas generously 
presented it to Yale University. 

E, F. 
U.S.A. 
(clxxxii. 247, 291).— 

Use of the word ‘‘hob,’’ meaning 
‘‘ fairy,’’ in the north is further instancea 
by the legend of a local brownie, hob-thross, 
in the Borrowdale district of Cumberland. 
He is ‘‘ sometimes seen, lying by the fire at 
midnight.’’ Indefatigable in household ser- 
vices, the least suggestion of recompense sends 
him weeping away. An American visitor, 
describing a literary journey in England, has 
noted the tradition that hob-thross will noj 
even accept his daily dole of milk save on the 
condition that it be set out for him in a 
chipped bowl. I have been told Hugh Wal- 
pole uses the word in his four-part novel 
‘ Rogue Herries’ or another tale. Is this so? 
I cannot find it. 


MacPIkeE. 
San Diego, California, 


OBS FOR FAIRIES 


READER. 


UTHOR WANTED (clxxxi. 177, 349; 

196).—After considerable research in various 
reference books I feel sure that Mr. J. B. Mac- 
pene. is correct in attributing ‘ The Winds of 
Fate’ (‘‘One ship drives East and another 
West * » to Ella Wheeler Wilcox. The N.Y. Times 
Book Review courteously advises me thus: 

** This poem was written by Mrs. Wilcox on the 
steamer Richard Peck between New Haven and 
New York, following her 
that one ship went west and another east in the 
same wind. 

“No record of Rebecca Williams on file here.” 


A. T. WiILGRESS. 


CIXxxii. 
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husband's observation | 


Ltd.. at Newspaper House, High Street, 


and published by the Oxford University Press, 


s  __ Library. 


The Poems of Lesbia Harford, (Melbourn 
University Press; Oxford University Press, 


1941, 3s. 6d.) : 
WE did not know that a most individual ~ 
lyric poet died in Australia seventeen 
years ago, aged 36. But her poems were, with ~ 
few exceptions, printed for the first time last 
year. For ten years she was writing verse, 
‘perhaps enclosing it in a letter, perhaps 
gradually transcribing it for a friend in her © 
lovely script.’’ We wish that a specimen of 
this script could have been given: it would 
have matched the verse, which else is not to 
be easily matched, so light, frail, firm is it, 
tossed by the breeze, blown by the blast, and 
not broken. 


[ think each year should bring 
Little fresh songs 

Like flowers in spring. 

That the; might deck the hours 
For a brief while 

And die like flowers 

Flower-like content to be 
Sharers in man’s 

Mortality. 

We know that thought in Alice Meynell’s 
prose, and elsewhere in this book is an intel- 
lectual fancy which might have been hers, in 
verse that might have been hers. In one 
poem Mrs. Harford seems to allude to Chris- 
tina Rossetti—to a girl’s revelling in her 
poetry. In another poem she gives her ver- 
sion of the home-life of Emily Bronté. 
Christina’s delicateness, Emily’s strength, are 
her ideals, not her ‘‘ copies.”’ The poetry- 
lover is likely not to read her friend's 
Foreword till the poems have stirred his 
curiosity about the poet, and he will then do 
well to believe that neither does she copy her 
own story. She is not less interested in the 
machinist-dressmakers she works with, and in 
their loves, than in her own. At first one 
thought that it was Pippa singing, so inno- 
cent is the verse. But soon it is the other 
girls, and their innocence is entirely un- 
moral, and Pippa is not troubled at all. Her 
own love is as frank as theirs. But her piping 
does take a troubled tone, for Thyrsis’ reason. 
‘Round 1918 she left Melbourne for Sydney. 
This was the date of passionate vows and 
struggles for a better world after the war,” 
and the singer of some of these poems is @ 
revolutionary, and her lover is in prison. 





High Wycombe, 
Press Road, Neasden t.anc. N.W.10 
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Beaker People, The, details wanted, 261 

Bean-King, and the modern surname, 176 

Becanus: details wanted, 34 

Bed-Warming, A method of: Cradles, 40 

Beeching family of Tonbridge and Tunbridge 
Wells, 8 

Beerbohm’s (Sir Max), broadcast on Music Halls 
(Mem.), 71 

Bellman, Milton’s passage from Dekker, 273 

Bells, Fear of, in Folk-Lore, 8, 42, 55, 81 


Berwick (Duke of), biographies wanted, 34, 124, 
178 " 


Bibliography :— 

William Cowper, 344 
Bird Life, Effects of War on (Mem.), 1 
Bismarck and Autun, Incident concerning, 93 
Blount (Captain George), and his family, 317 
Bodleian, The, A Shield of Pembroke in, 114, 343 
Books, Rare and valuable editions, 65, 97, 166 
Books Recently Published :— 

Blunden’s (Edmund), Thomas Hardy, 238 


Bodkin’s (Maud), The Quest for Salvation in § 


an Ancient and A Modern Play, 98 
Craigie’s (Sir William), S.P.E. Tract, complet- 
ing the Record of English, 196 


Dictionary of American English on Historical 


Principles, compiled under the Editorship of 
Sir William Craigie and James R. Hulbert, 
Part XI, 27; Part XII, 69 
Ensor’s (R. C. K.) Hedge Leaves, 140 
Forster’s (E. M.} Virginia Woolf, 308 
Garnett’s (David), War in the Air, 224 
Genealogists’ Magazine, The, Vol, IX, March, 
1942, 252 f 
Hancock’s (W. K.), A Lonely Patriot: Ferdin- 
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Books Recently Published, continued :— 


ando Ranalli, 294 (Corrigendum 336) 
Harford (Lesbia), The Poems of, 364 
Horton-Smith’s (L. Graham H.), The Saun- 

ders and Lumley Families of the County of 

Northampton in the Sixteenth Century, 252 
Knight’s (G. Wilson), The Starlit Dome, 56; 

Chariot of Wrath, 336 ; 
Livingstone’s (Sir Richard), The Classics and 

National Life, 84 
Macdonald’s (Hugh), On Foot; an Anthology, 

6 


266 

Marett’s (R. R.), A Jerseyman at Oxford, 112 

Marshall’s (The Rev. W. F.), Ulster Speaks, 126 

Mountford-Deeley’s (R.), A Genealogical His- 
tory of Montford-sur-Risle and Deeley of 
Halesowen, 252 y 

Nicholson’s (Harold) Diplomacy, 322 

One Plum More. The Grey Walls Anthology 
of Sussex-known Poems 1586-1903, Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Samuel J. Looker, 42 _ 

Poems in Latin, Together with a Few Inscrip- 
tions, compiled by John Sparrow, 182 (Cor- 
rigendum 210) 

Redpath’s (Lucy), Dante and the Present War, 


Republic of Plato, Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by F. M. Cornford, 13 

Revolt of the Serbs against the Turks (1804- 
1813), Translations from the Serbian National 
Ballads of the Period, with an Introduction 
by W. A. Morison, 280 

Roth’s (Cecil), History of the Jews in England, 
210 


Tillotson’s (Geoffrey), Essays in Criticism, 134 
(Corrigendum 210) 
War Pictures by British Artists, 350 
Wimsatt’s (W. K.), Prose Style of 
Johnson, 168 
Words and Days: A Table-Book of Verse and 
Prose, compiled by Bowyer Nichols, 182 
Bookseller’s Catalogue, 14 
Books written in Prison, 12 
* Booth Halls” and ‘* Moot 
between, 247, 308 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
209, 235, 2 
Botany, a plant having ‘‘ gold orbs,” 
Boundary Dykes, History of, 273, 359 
Bow Bearer to the Sovereign, Duties of, 177 
Bowyer (The Rev. James), particulars wanted, 34, 


Samuel 


Halls,’ distinction 


136, 147, 176, 206, 


137, 237 


6 

Bridle Paths: Clapgate and Lydgate, 358 

“ British Antidote to Caledonian Poison,” 137 

Brown (Rawdon Lubbock), writer on Venice, 8 

Browning (Robert) and Holy-Cross Day, 108, 178, 
208; and Baylor University (Mem.), 337; Selec- 
tions from, 317 

Breviary, Catholic Priest reading, 79 

Bruce and Neville families, 147, 246 

Buchan (John), and Atheism, 289 

Buckbeard family, Pedigree of, 136 

Buckeridge (Joyce), The Forgery of, 344 

Bull, Papal, of the Middle Ages, 331 

Bull Rings in England, 331 

Burial in a River, 9, 53, 94 

Burmese Python, The, 303 

Burney family, Music in (Mem.), 15 

Burrough, allied family of Sudbury, Suffolk, por- 








traits by Gainsborough, 16 

Butcher’s Trays, 64, 96 

Buxton (Alfred), painter c. 1830 358 

-y (Sir Edward), 16159-1679, portrait wantea, 
176 


Cc 


Calendar, The, Revision in, 1752 (Mem.), 99 

Campbell (Thomas), the poet, 220, 293 

Carleill (Captain Christopher), wife of, 107 

Carlyle (Thomas) and the Constellations, 207 

Carpenter (Major George William Wallace), details 
wanted, 177 

Carpenter, Luxmoore and Coryndon families, 220 

Carter (Samuel), M.D., emigrated to U.S.A. c. 
1820, 260 

Castillo (John), poet, 148 

Casula, modern military use of, 33 

Cats, their liking for the Guelder Rose, 221 

Cat’s Tail and Stye in Folk-Lore, 23 

Catchem’s Corner, Localities known as, 40 

Catkins in 1942 (Mem.), 29 

Catullus, A Strange Spelling in, 146 

Cawthorne and Cowper families, 302 

Chapels in Wales, Nomenclature of, (Mem.), 141, 


190 
Charles IX, Death of, 23 
** Charlotte’ on the Menu, 78, 138 
Charlton Barn converted into church, 21 
Chaucer, Alleged Descents from, 268 
** Chervill,”’ Derivation of the word, 50, 109 
Choristers, Education and Engagement of, 94 


Christian Names :— 


Russian, 9 
Sapphira, 12, 96 
Church (Dean), comments on_ his 
Other Essays ’ (Mem.), 295 
Church, Class Distinctions in, 78, 180 
Church, East Gallery in, 49, 179 
= Orientation of, 94, 164 (Corrigendum 
Churches with Round Towers, 191, 261 
Churches without Chancel step, 358 
Churchill (Winston), Biography, or Autobiography 
of (Mem.), 267 
Clarenza, Country called, 22, 42, 151, 
Clayton family 148 
Clerk (Sir Edward), Knight and Alderman, 148 
Clerke (Mr.), friend of Edmond Halley, 344 
Clocks, Church, in English Church Towers, (Corri- 
gendum 56) 
Clothes. Folk-Lore of, 78, 125, 179 
Coach Builders, The, and Long Acre, 94 
— Builders, The, Long Acre without, 72, 86, 


‘Dante and 


179, 208 


Cocker (Edward) and Cocker’s English Dictionary, 
298, 361, (Corrigendum 334) 

Cod’s Head as a Dish, 147, 209 

Codrington College, Barbados, 33, 8? 

ea (John), Note Book, 18th century shorthand. 


Coining and Forging, history of, 24, 34, 153 
“Cold as Charity.” origin of phrase, 122, 180, 
195 


Coleridge (Samuel Taylor), his Monody on the 
Death of Chatterton (Mem.), 127 

Collett (Stephen). pseudonym of, 345 

Commandry: Preceptory: Round Churches, 92. 
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123, 149, 180, 224, 362 (Corrigendum 210) 
Conductor’s Baton, Introduction of, 221 
Congress Union, Catalogue of the Library of, 363 
Cook, Altham and Barrett families, 205, 361 
Coracles, Accounts of, 64, 152, 292 
Coryndon, Luxmoore and Carpenter families, 220 
Counterfeiters and Coin Clippers in 16th and 17th 
centuries, 100, 153 
County Boundary marks, 94, 125, 152 
County ‘“* Town Houses,” 55, 277 
Countryman, The, Pastoral Epistles in (Mem.), 197 
Covent Garden: Eccentric Characters of the Past, 
254, 353, 360 
Coventry and Putney, “ Sent to,” 111, 322 
Cowper and Cawthorne families, 302 
Cowper (William), Bibliography of, 344 
Cripps family, 246 
Cromwell (Oliver), Cipher of, 96 
Czech Theatre (Mem.), 1 


D 


Danteiana, Second Canto of the ‘Inferno,’ 232; 
Monte Giordano, 345 

Dawn, False, scientific explanation wanted, 192, 
265, 305 

Death Drum, The, description of, 8 

De Chastenay (Marquis), 1757, made Knight of the 
Order of St. Louis, 220 

De Clare (Thomas and Margaret), 163, 208 

De Foe (Daniel) and Martock, Somerset, 302 

“Dei Gratia ’’ as an inscription on coins, 8, 39, 


Dekker’s (Thomas) 
materials in, 30 

Demonology and Witchcraft, 156, 173, 223, 264 

Devon “ He,’’ The, 163 

Dickens (Charles), an American grand-mother, 304 

— (John), publisher, standard authors issued by, 


‘Old Fortunatus,’ original 


Doctors Commons, the Chapel attached to, 41 
Donne (John), Queries from, 64 

“ Dout,” a dialect word, 147, 179, 223, 264 
Dragon Fly, The, in Literature, 363 

Dreaming, Continuous, 138 

Drift Ways and Drove Roads, 223 

‘* Dririmancy,”’ a word used by Charles Reade, 139 
“‘ Dropshort ”’ as a Place-Name, 65, 251 
Drove Roads and Drift Ways, 223 

Drum, Death, The, description ot, 8 
Dunkirk, Evacuation of, 247 


E 


Ear, The Errors of, 80. 152 

“East Gallery” in Church, 49, 179 

East Knoyle in Saxon Times, 122 

Elephant, White, Turning Red, 26, 244 

Eliot (T. S.), on Tennyson as ‘ The Voice of his 
Age’ (Mem.) 113 

— Controversy, An: Harvey and Nashe, 


Elizabethan Sermons, 25 

Emotion, Conventionalized Expression of, 83 

a Population of and number of surnames 
1 


English Character, The, Home Truths About, 93 
English Usages, Preservation of (Mem.), 43 
English Street, as applied to main thoroughfares at 
Carlisle and Dumfries, 287 











English Words in French, 237 

Erwin (James) of Berkeley Square, date and place 
of death, 107 

Essex Farms, names ending in S, 331 

“Et in Arcadia Ego,” usage of the phrase, 7 

Etoniana (Mem.), 253 

Euripides as a woman-hater, 50, 81, 110 

Everard, Cape (Victoria), 233 

Exeter Cathedral, Bishop Henry Marshall’s tomb 
at (Mem.), 86 


F 


Fabian (Warren), author of ‘ Flaming Youth,’ 22 

False Dawn, scientific explanation wanted, 192, 
265, 305 

Farmer (John Stephen), compiler, 289 

Featherbed Lane, meaning of the name, 8, 41, 81, 
237, 251, 318 

Ferguson’s (Sir S.), .“* Anna Grace,” a poem, 24, 
55 


Field Name, “ Pightle,”* 247, 291 

Figures, Speaking, invention of, 12, 264 

Fine, The Highest, ever known to be inflicted, 41 

Fine, Confused Feeding, “‘ phrase in one of the 
Waverley Novels, 304, 363 

“ Fire Effect’ in Battle (Mem.), 15 

“Fish Must Swim,” a proverb, 12 

Floral Decorations in England, 83 


Folk-lore : 


Alcoholism, 43 
Cat’s Tail and Stye, 23 
Clothes, 78, 125, 179 
Fear of Bells, 8, 42, 55 
The Shark, 8, 95 
Folk-Speech, ‘‘ Grow,”’ 26, 55 
Fools, Professional, 151, 319 
Forging and Coining, history of, 24, 34, 153 | 
“Forstal’’: ‘Four Went Ways,” explanation 
wanted, 207, 306 ; 
Footpaths and Alleyways, Diversified Local Terms, 
206, 262 
Foss-Way, South-West of Bath, 345 
France, Fall of and Matthew Arnold (Mem.), 57 
France, Ancient and Modern, 49, 53 
Frankenstein (John), the Artist, and i‘dgar Allen 
Poe, 31 
Franklin, Benjamin, Notes on, 364 
French, English Words in, 124, 237 
Frith as a Forest Word, 303 


G 


Gainsborough, Portraits by, of the Allied Family 
of Burrough, of Sudbury, Suffolk, 2, 16 

Garrick (David) and Private Theatricals, 234 

Gauntlett Pipes, details wanted, 64, 96, 139 

Gegenschein and Zodiacal Light, 318 

George VI, earliest known ancestor of, 317 

Ghosts Musical, 148, 223, 249, 318 

Georgione and Titian, 137 

Glass, Old Painted, in Worcestershire (Mem.), 85 

Gloucestershire Dialect, 259 

“Good European,” originator of the phrase, 192, 


335 
Graffiti and Masons’ Sketches, 347 
Grimoire, History of the word, 287, 330 
Grimsdyke or Grimsditch, significance of, 350 
Grotius, Descendants of, in Gloucester, 274 
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Grottoes and Shell Houses, 230, 290, 333 

* Grow,” the Word in Folk-Speech, 26, 55 

Guns, Naval, in 17th Century, Range of, 8 

“ Gytes,”” a name given to Junior Boys at Edin- 
burgh Academy, 125 


Hi 


Hair, Locks of, Preservation of, 40, 263 
‘ Halfaya’ and ‘* Hellfire’ Pass, 78, e 
Hall (Joseph), Uncollected Poems by 
Hammer Ponds: Wealden Iron, 205, as5° 294 
Hamond (Thomas), Regicide, 79 
Hanging, Survivors of, 93, 1 
Hansom Cabs, the Last of, 139 
Harvey (Gabriel) and Thomas Nashe: 
bethan Controversy, 116 
Hatton Garden, the Court at, 55 
Haydon (B. R.): Annotated Copy of 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ 49 
Hayley (William), and his biographer, John John- 
son, 303, 344; Joseph Warton’s letter to, 189 
Hayllar (Florence), death of (Mem.), 197; (Mem.), 
211 (Corrigendum 238) 
Haymarkets in London, 345 
“ He,” referring to God with a capital letter, 92 
Hell is paved with good intentions, 40 


Heraldry :— 
Buckbeard Family, pedigree of, 
England, Arms of, 33 
Hertford, Arms of (Mem.), 29 
Pembroke, Shield of, in the Bodleian, 114, 343 
Herefordshire Inventory, 17th Century, 64 
Hermitage called ‘“*Le Swannert,”’ 93 


an Eliza- 


* Paul's 


136 


Hertfordshire Place-Names Ending in “ Bury ” 
and “End,” 273, 348 

Hertford, the Heraldry of (Mem.), 29 

Highgate and the Gordon Riots, 42 

Hills Family Society of America, 107, 305 


Himalayan Fuana, Snow- Assimilative ’ Camouflage 


in, 233 
“ Hindsight,” Colloquial in the U.S.A., 48 
Hobs for: Fairies, 247, 291, 364 


Hogg (James), Miscellaneous Letters to and 
about, 59, 143, 198, 215, 268 

“Hole in the Wall,” as an Inn Name, 206, 265, 
319 

Holy Cross Church, Greenford (Mem.), 43 

Holy Cross Day and Robert Browning, 108, 178, 
208 

Hong-Kong, the Greatest Port, 33, 110 

Horses, Arab, Pedigrees and Names of, 21, 55 


Horses on the Stage, 65, 124, 179, 196, 264 (Corri- 
gendum 238) 

Hospitality, Norman Views of, 317 

Houses, Oldest Inhabited, 177, 237, 262, 321 

Howlers, Collections of, 34, 68 

“How were the roses so fresh and so fair,” 65 
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“Hundred End,” a hamlet, 78, 139 

“Hundreds,” Local Government Divisions, 78, 
139, 251, 293 

Hussars, 15th, Capt. A. Perceval of, 233, 279 

Hulton (Richard Holt), Comments on his ‘ Guide | 
to English Thought’ (Mem.), 295 


I 


Inn Names, 
Instruments, 


206, 265, 318 
Old Wind, 24 


| London: 
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Inventions, Modern Foreshadowings of (Mem.), 
239, 302 
Irish Family History, 160, 240 


Isle of Man, Territorial Divisions in, 163, 223, 256 
4 


James of Ibelin, Count of Jaffa, 1266-1276, 170 

Jerusalem, Use of the Name, 8 

Jesuits’ Church at Antwerp, 52 

Jews at the Carnival in Rome, 51 

Johnson (Godschall), 96 

Johnson (John), biographer of 
303, 344 

Johnson (Samuel), Boswell’s Life of, 136, 147, 176, 
206, 209, 235, 260; Emendations in his Letters, 
174, 201; Idea of a Submarine (Mem.), 239 

a - the Majority,” an euphemism for death, 


William Hayley, 


Jordan (Dorothy), actress, 232, 279 


Julius Caesar: His Views on Britain, 162 
‘Julius Caesar’: Lecture by Mr. S. Musgrove 
(Mem.), 57 
K. 
Kaisar-I-Hind, orginator of the expression, 149, 
209 
Keats (John), a quotation about sharks and 


music, 148 
** Keeping a secret,” 140 
King XII, Notes on, 19 
King XIII, notes on, 105 
King XIV, Notes on, 171 (Corrigendum 210) 
King XV, Notes on, 213 
King XVI, Notes on, 244, 287 
King XVII, Notes on, 325 
Kirby (Thomas), Commander R.N. 
19th century, particulars wanted, 
Kites among primitive people, 152, 
Knights of the Crescent, 26 


L 


in the early 
192 
193, 223 


Lambert (Charles), Commander in the early 19th 
century; particulars wanted, 192 
La Merced, The Order of, 9, 66 


“Last of the Barons, The,”’ 22, 83 


L’auguste vie quotidienne,” author wanted, 137 

“Leeming Lane’: Roman Road, 289, 348 

Leicester, Roman Roads at, 344 ' 

“* Liberties °° Independent Administrative Divi- 
sions, 288, 346 

Liberty, Dante’s view of (Mem.), 183 

Licensed House, The Oldest, 288. 349 


Life, Loss of, Independence to, 232 

Lighterage in the Port of London and in Brent- 
ford Docks (Mem.), 225 

a (Theophilus), Early Letters and Career of, 

338 

tae in America and Canada, 
cerning, 93 

Literary Inaccuracies, Some, 

Little London as a Place-Name, 

“Live and Let Live ** (Mem.), 267 

Localities and Trades, 247, 291, 320 

Locks of Hair, Preservation of, 40, 

Shop Signs, 44, 62. 74, 90 

London, Lord Mayors of, Religion of, 38 


criticism con- 


233, 307 
137 
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Long Acre and the Coach Builders, 94 


*Long-Drawn Battle in the Skies,” 145 
Longman, The House of (Mem.), 141, 209 
Lord’s Prayer, The differences in, 108 
Lumleys of Harleston: and the Washington Sun- 

dial at Brington, 132 
Lundy Island, an early name for, 189 
Luxmoore, Coryndon and Carpenter families, 220 


M 


Madagascar, Man-Eating Tree of, 246 

Madagascar, Slaves from, 232 

Malagasy Words, 233 

Malta, The Siege of, 30, 108 

Mani, a Buddist prayer used, 8, 251 

Manorial Courts, Ceremonies of, 191, 

“Marriage of Belphegor, The,’ 
and 17th centuries, 13 

* Mansfield Park,’ Notes on (Mem.), 155, 212 

** Marketeer,’” a new war word, 92, 192 

Martock, Somerset and Daniel De Foe, 302 

Masons’ Sketches and Graffiti, 347 

Mass: What Verb should be used? 275, 333 

Massingham (H. J.), 
on William Barnes (Mem.), 309 

‘Measure for Measure,’ 

‘Memorable Lady The,’ the identity, 261, 307 

Mendel, Details of his life, 92 

Merlin (Joseph), harp-maker, 34, 68, 280 

Metaphors Universal, 177, 262 

Metaphysics, Jibe about, 108, 153, 196 

Metcalfe (Lord), Eton Journal of, 260 

Mind, The Secret Places of, Edward Glover on 
(Mem.), 351 

Mints, Local, 233, 277, 308, 363 

‘ Mistletoe Bough The,’ houses associated with, 
233, 305, 320 


250, 294 


Monkeys as Pets, 94, 140, 152 

Montagu (Frederick), 1733-1800, his mother, 260, | 
334 

**Moot Halls” and “ Booth Halls,’ distinction 
between, 247, 308 

M.P.s Absent from Parliament, fines for non- 


attendance, 122 
More (Hannah), and Her Friends (Mem.), 281 

‘Muddy Vesture of Decay,’’ 275 
Mundy (Peter), Traveller, 288 
Mundy (Thomas), Prior of Bodmin, 
Murray (W.), artist, 331 
Musical Ghosts, 148, 223, 
Muslin Dresses, 247 
Muster of 1539, 246 
Mutinies in 1797, 206, 250, 262 
Mynors of Treago, issue of, 147 


248, 306 
249, 318 


N 
‘Nail our Colours to the Mast’ (Mem.), 169 
(Mem.), 253 
Names, Incredibly Apt, 176 


Napoleon I, Aunt of, 344; and debased soldiery, 
ss 

Nashe (Thomas), 
Gabriel Harvey: 
116 

Nebulae, 


1567-1601, Dramatist, 233; and 
An Elizabethan Controversy, 


Facts Concerning (Mem.), 57 


adaptation in 16th | 


Opinions on (Mem.), 169 | 





| * Ode to the Lakes,’ 


his Time and Tide essay | 
| 


| Nesta, daughter of Rees Ap Griffith, 148 
Long Acre Without the Coach Builders, 72, 86, 94 | 


Neville and Bruce families, 246 

Newman (Cardinal), relatives of, 260 

New York, The Bowery Hell’s Kitchen, etc.: 
books wanted, 50 

Nicholson (Harold) and English emotion concern- 
ing Russia (Mem.), 337 

** Nisbet of That Ik,” by Robert Chancellor Nes- 
bett (Mem.), 281 

Nisi Dominus A&dificaverit Domum .. ., 79, 110, 
168 
*“No good to nobody’: A piant name, 247 
“ Non Ignaramali miseris succurrere disco,’ 12 
“Non Nasci Bonum est,’ Note on, 47 

iomae Views of Hospitality, 317 

North (Christopher) Recreations of, 1842, 314 

‘Notes and Queries,’ American Queries in (Mem.), 
43 


0 


1780, author of, 

Old Aberdeen, a place-name, 163 

Old Carlisle, a place-name, 163 

“Old House at Home” as an inn sign, 208, 265, 
319 

** Old Woman who lived in a Shoe,” 
ence of, 177 


288, 335 


actual exist- 


| Oporto, British Factory at, 227 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Osbourne (Lloyd) and Robert Louis 
‘The Wrecker,’ 121, 249 

Oswald (James), of Weston-in-Zoyland, 21 

Ox Giant, at Bury St. Edmunds, 1791, 32 

Oxford English Dictionary, Notes on, 77, 134, 158, 
184, 202, 218, 228, 256, 271, 300, 328, 355 

Oxford War Atlas, a pamphlet by Jasper H. 
Stembridge (Mem.), 71 


Stevenson, 


P 


Parliament, The First English, 

Past, The Love ot, 25 

‘* Pause’ in several languages, 12 

Pearce (Paulin Huggett), swimming master 
poet, 261 

Peasant, Family Surnames: specimens mainly con- 
fined to single counties, 316, 362 

Pepys (Samuel), The Ancestry of, 324 

Peppercorne (James Watis), author, 163 

Perceval (Capt. A.), of 15th Hussars, 233, 279 

Peter The Great, Russian Lives of, 93, 307 

* Peth,” a dialect word, 137, 180 

‘Phineas Redux,’ The text of (Mem.), 127 


248, 306 


and 


Phrases and Proverbs :— 


Cold as Charity, 122, 180, 195 
‘** Pightle ” as a field name, 247, 291, 320 
Piscinas Double-Draised (Corrigendum 56) 
Pitt (William), Earl of Chatham and the Tickell 
family, 10, 52 


Place-Names :— 


Dropshort, 65, 251 
Hertfordshire, 273 
Little London 137, 
Old Aberdeen, 163 
Old Carlisle, 163 
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Place-Names, continued :— 
Ready Token, 65, 251 
Speen, Bucks, 288 

Planets, significance attached to, 232 

Poe’s (Edgar Allan), ‘ The Lighthouse,’ 226; 

John Franknstein, the artist, 31 

Poland, Nazi devastation in (Mem.), 1 

* Policraticus,, a Note on, 343 

Pontefract Lane, Leeds: Accommodation Road, 
260 


** For- 


and 


Pope (Alexander), portrait of, 335; 
gettery,”” 51 : 

Pope (Thomas), an ultra-centurian (Mem.), 71 

Population of England and number of surnames, 
148 


“Portage” in ‘ Pericles,’ 342 

Portuguese Typefounders, 176 

Praed (Winthrop Mackworth), details concerning, 7 

Preceptory, ‘‘ Commandry,’”’ Round Churches, 92, 
123, 149, 180, 224, 362 (Corrigendum 210) 

Publishers, Oldest Established (Mem.), 141, 190 

Punch’s Wife: her names, 138 

Puppet Theatre, Activities of (Mem.), 29 

Putney and Coventry, “* sent to,” 111, 322 


Q 


an ancient sport, 163, 


rhymes 


* Quintain, The,” 


Quotations :— 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder, 345 
A faultless monster which the world ne'er 
saw, 149 
As true as the Pentateuch, 233 
Divide and Rule, 261 


234, 320 


Fallax saepe fides testatque verba peribunt, 65 | 


He has a great deal of taste and all of it 
bad, 137, 20 

He 'prayeth and he fasteth for an end, 233 

He was more than three examiners, 331 

He worried about it, 153 

**T am a Bookman,” 317 

I have sometimes felt that the burden 

Of life was too heavy to bear, 65 

I may be only magic dust 

Before a wild tornado whirled, 318 

Lucas, Evangelii et medicinae munera pandens 

Artibus hinc, illinc Religione valet, etc., 50 

My son is my son till he gets him a wife, 221 

Oh but for such Columba’s days were done, 
168 

O let us love our occupation, etc., 221, 265 

One ship drives east and another west, 196, 
364 


Spring goes forth in white, 9, 42, 111 
The answer’s a lemon, 261 

The day my baby son was born, 359 
They claim no thrones, 22, 68 

Thou shalt measure the stars, 318 
Went the day well? 289 


Rabbit’s Foot Charm. 289, 363; 
gendum 14) 

R.A.F. Women Recruits (Mem.), 99 

Rambler, New, The, a magazine of the Johnson 
Society (Mem.), 99; (Mem.), 351 

Reading, Silent (Mem.), 1, 80 

Ready, Token as a Place-Name, 65, 251 

** Represention,” derivation of the word, 50 


in Wales (Corri- 
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| Scott (Sir Walter), quotation attributed to, 
347 


| Sewing Machine, 


| Stedlock (John), 


| Shop Signs, 
| Shore-Side Streets: 
| “* Shot 

Sibylla’s Name, 48 


374 


Ribbon in a Horse’s Mane, 6, 53 

Ribbons The Vanity of, 139 

Richardson (Samuel), his views on Philology, ex- 
pressed in ‘ Pamela,’ 120 (Corrigendum 154) 

Ripsher family, 359 

‘“* Robin Runaway ”’ as a name for ground ivy, 304, 
361 (Corrigendum, 350) 

Robinson (Capt.), his Circle, 357 

“Roman Martyr, The,’ by Nominis Umbra, author 
wanted, 50, 89 

Roman Roads at Leicester, 344 

Roses in Spring, 64, 237 

Roses Wild, described as 
meadows,” 275 

Rothon as a surname, 345 

Rotron Hero of, identity of, 359 

Round Churches: Commandry, Preceptory, 92, 123, 
149, 180, 224, 362 (Corrigendum 210) 


“the blush of the 


Rubber, a substitute for (Mem.), 86 (Corri- 
gendum 112) 

Ruckinge, Kent, origin of the name, 8, 37 

Rudder, the first fixed, 261 

Rushout family of Northwick Park, Blockley 


(Mem.), 8 

Ruskin’s (John), advice to students concerning the 
study of opal, 9; passages from Fors Clavigera 
(Mem.), 183, 211 


| Russia, spring flowers in, 149 
| Russian Christian names, 9 


Ss 


m, 2900 Long (Dr.), tried for manslaughter, 107, 

Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, 
111, 152 

Salterns, Saltways, names once connected with salt, 
79, 139, 164, 193, 236, 292, 322 

Salve Regina, life in England, 92 

Sandalwood, accounts of, 26, 41, 224, 265 

Sapphira as a Christian name, 12, 96 

Saxony, Religious history of, 79 


situation of, 22, 67, 83, 


108, 


Scottish Trade Directory, The earliest, 232 

Sedimayr (Helene), particulars wanted, 191 

Seraphic Order, The Saints of, 42 

Seven Deadly Sins, 148, 223, 249 

** Seven Seas,” origin of the phrase, 221 

Invention of, 

Shakespeare (William), Arnold (Matthew) on, 221, 
276, 348; Seed of a Sonnet, 242 

Shark, The Folk-Lore of. 8, 95 

musician (Mem.), 57 

Shell Houses and Grottoes, 230, 290, 333 

Sherman (General), a supposed saying of, 177 

London, 44, 62, 74 

‘ The Stade,’ 

custom of 


260, 307 


at Dawn,” being, 318 


Singing Master in 18th Century England (Mem.), 
15 


| Skelton (John), of Baldock, ae, 231 
| Snow in Midsummer, 221, 26 


| Sorrell (Lieut.-Gen. W. A.), 


Sorlingues, the French name rod the Scilly Islands, 
origin of, 317 

11, 334 

Southam Church, Cheltenham, tablets in, 52 


| Spanish Dollars current in England, 24, 153 
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Spanish Plays in England, 50, 124 

Speaking Figures, Invention of, 12, 264 

Spencer (Clinton E.), Colonel of the 
Militia? 246 

Speech, Figures of, 6, 89, 144, 162, 269, 332, 341 
(Corrigendum 210) 

Speen, Bucks, as a Place-Name, 288 

Spenser (Edmund), portraits of, 64 

“Split Mind A,” definition wanted, 260 

Stage, The, Horses on, 65, 124, 179, 196, 264 

Stevenson (Robert Louis), The ‘ Wrong Box,’ 187; 
Lloyd Osbourne and the ‘ Wrecker,’ 121, 249 

Stones as Boundary Marks, 358 

Stories, The Longest, 121 

Story (William Wentmore), book by, 23 t 

Strawberries, a saying that only birds and children 
know the taste of, 317 : 

““ Suave Mari Magno,” a famous quotation, 204 

Submarine, Date of first (Mem.), 229 

Subterranean Passages, details wanted, 303, 348 


Surnames :— 


Florida 


Churchill, 358 
Rothon, 345 : 
Surnames from Shop Signs, 93, 194 ; 
Surnames, Peasant Family, specimens mainly con- 
fined to single counties, 316 : 
Surnames, Number of, and population of England, 
14 


Swan Signs for Inns, 264 
Swearing, Lawful, 78 


T. 


Tarsicius, details concerning, 96, 195 
Taylor (General), Quartermaster-Gen. in U.S.A., 
246 


Tea-Infusion, time for allowing, 163, 224 ’ 
Tempest, a black-handled knife as a spell against, 


33 

Temple Ewell, near Dover, 247 

Terence as an Irish name, 40 

Theatre a New London, 1737, proposals for, 286, 
346 


‘“* The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 32 

Thong Castle Stories, 191, 237, 278 f 

Thorn-Trees, Old, and Folk-Lore, 200, 282 (Corri- 
gendum 350) 

Thoroughfare Name: Tontine Street, 192, 235, 264, 
302, 304 

Three Ply Wood, first manufacture of, 149, 178, 
292 


Tibetan Language The, 303 

Tickell family and William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
10, 52 

Titian and Giorgione, 137 

Tobacco, Cost of (Mem.), 254 (Corrigendum 336) 

Todd (Sweeney), song concerning, 275, 335 

** To lie on the table,” a Parliamentary phrase, 230 

Tolsey as a Toll Booth, 358 

“* Tontine,’’ Thoroughfares and Inns, 192, 235, 264, 
302, 304 

Town Trusts, Statutes of the Body, 206 

Towns enclosed by earthworks, 221, 292 

Trades and Localities, 247, 291, 320 

Transport in sections, 9, 52, 95, 166, 278, 330 

Trelawny (Edward), Governor of Jamaica, 260 

Turke (Hutchinson), Exigenter of the Court of 
Common Pleas, 107 

Turl The, origin of the name, 260, 307 





Turnpike Trusts, 38, 54, 122, 150, 167, 207, 276 
“* Twerp,”’ meaning or the word, 289, 335 
Tyndall of Bewdley and Birmingham, 220, 278 


U. 
*“ Ugly Rush,” an expression said to be first used 
by W. E. Henley, 49 
Underhill family of Devon, 9, 40, 148, 209 
Universe The, Riddle of, 207 
Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress, 363 
Unselfishness, anecdote concerning, 191, 349 


Vv. 


“*Vale of Tears,” 230 
Vaughan family of Bred or Brede, 147, 237 
Victoria Cross, awards of, 149 
Virgil, an Irish Bull in, 145 
Vizetelly (E. A.), biographical detail wanted, 261 
Volunteer Movement in England (Mem.), 197 
Vulgate The, style of, 49 

Ww. 
‘“* Waistcoat ” or “ Vest’? in Army Dress Regula- 

tions, 246 

Wakeful Hours, a cure for, 149, 320 
Wales, Nomenclature of Chapels in, 190 
Walls, Garden Warmed, 26, 55 
Walter (Lucy), authentic portrait wanted, 359 
“ee (Joseph), his letter to William Hayley, 


War, Effects of on Bird Life (Mem.), 1 

War Words (Mem.); 113 

Washington, Sundial at Brington and the Lumleys 
of Harleston, 132 

Waterfalls, The highest in Scotland, 221, 264, 321 

Wealdon Iron: Hammer Ponds, 205, 250, 294 

““ Weather Houses,” a device in, 107, 181 (Corri- 
gendum 238) 

** Welsh Road ” The, a drovers’ track, 275 

Whale, The, terms applied in earlier days, 119 

Wheatley (H. B.), author, death of, 248, 292 

= (William) and his general goods store, 


White’s (Gilbert), ‘Selborne’ Queries, 137, 195 
Will, An anomalous, 49 

William III, Household Expenditure of, 79 

Wire Viaducts, Use of, 122 

Winn (John Michael), M.D., of Marylebone, 260 
Witchcraft and Demonology, 156, 173, 223, 264 
With=And, 126, 262 

7 Dalling, Norfolk, Church Dispute at, 1628, 


“— Three-Ply, first manufacture of, 149, 178, 


Worcestershire, Old Painted Glass in (Mem.), 85 

g: rag the daughters of earth,” an aphorism, 

Words invented, 77, 139 

Worship, Places of as Printing Houses, 149 

Wotton (Sir Henry) on Ambassadors, 315, 361 
(Corrigendum 350) 


“ bol The,” Stevenson and Osbourne in, 121, 
¥. 

“* Yellow Peril, The,” originator of phrase, 274, 322 
Z. 


Z as a numeral, 8, 80, 168, 279 (Corrigendum 336) 
Zodical Light and Gegenschein, 318 











